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NY one who makes a statement on the above 
topic in which every sentence does not begin 
with “if” is more daring than I am. First of 

all the question of whether Wallace will run for Presi- 
dent. It is doubtful if even Wallace himself knows 
the answer to this question. He is undoubtedly in a 
highly receptive mood, but it is probably qualified 
with an if, depending on the way the political winds 
are blowing when the time comes for either a public 
decision or one known to his intimate backers. The 
amount of voting strength he will have when election 
day comes, in case he is nominated, is as yet a big if. 
And while there is a general assumption that it will 
be enough to elect the Republican candidate, there 
are some reasonable grounds on which to question 
éven that. [As we go to press, it is announced that 
Wallace will announce his candidacy on Monday, 
Dec. 29.] 

While I am not a prophet and haven't even any 
polls on which to base my outlook, I venture to indulge 
ina rather positive statement about what will happen 
if he should be a candidate. It seems to me altogether 
likely that the campaign issue will, as the weeks go by, 
turn more and more upon issues of foreign policy; 
to be more explicit—though that is hardly necessary— 
upon our relations with the USSR, and.their lack of 
felations, apart from the lines of abuse its agents 
thoose to engage in, with us. I do not believe it is 
wildly fanciful to suppose that at the end of the 
campaign that will be practically the one issue to 
feceive serious attention. 

It is on this ground that I do not, as at present 
advised, share in the assumption that the candidacy 
of Wallace assures the success of the Republican can- 
didate. The makers of Democratic campaign policies 
do not enjoy a very high reputation for eptness. They 
re now suffering from the loss of their shrewdest and 
most skillful judge of the direction in which the tides 
“of political sentiment are setting, as well as from the 
loss of many old-line party men who became dis- 
gruntled on account of his policies. Nor have the 
Waverings of President Truman served to repair these 
losses. But I cannot believe that the Democratic lead- 
ers who shape the issues on which the campaign is con- 
ducted are hopelessly inept. 

* And they would be hopelessly stupid if they do not 
see, first, that their chance of success depends upon 
Weaning away enough Republicans to offset the loss 
they will undoubtedly undergo on the Democratic side, 
and. secondly, taking the foremost issue to be one 
forced upon us by the Bolshevik-Soviet regime offers 
by far the best chance of gaining the needed vote to 
offset their prospective loss. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that the rank-and-file of the Republican Party 
will be more lenient in their judgment of the expan- 
Sionist political policies of the Russian political lead- 
ers, or less fearful of their economic policies, than 
the rank-and-file of the Democratic Party. And con- 
sidering the place of the captains of industry and 
finance within the Republican Party, it is hardly likely 
they will be eager to add to the standing of the candi- 
date who has the active support of Communists and 
fellow-travelers both in and outside of labor organiza- 
tions. I am not foolish enough to imagine they will 
on that account lift a finger to aid a Democratic can- 
didate. but it will be highly surprising if they can exert 
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their customary influence—particularly 
bers of AFL unions who are numerous although being 
in a decided minority. 

The remarks I have just made do not indicate that 
the prospect of a campaign conducted largely on the 
issue just stated fills me with pleasure even if it tends, 
as I believe it will, to favor the election of a Democrat. 
The reverse is the case. There is already enough bit- 
terness, enough of lack of mutual respect, in the aver- 
age presidential campaign. I can think of nothing 
more likely to exacerbate the bitterness. Nor would 
it end with just bitterness. It would have a tendency 
to divide the nation at a time when a moral unity 
of outlook and aim, below political differences, is 
most urgently needed. The need is great enough in 
the most favorable conditions. I see nothing more 
sure to shake and shiver the prospect of furthering 
such a moral unification than a political campaign 
conducted on friction and opposition with respect 
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to a foreign country. The Communist issue alreasy 
occupies a disproportionate place in our’ political 
discussions and life—not that there is not a serious 


. political issue involved but that it is getting out of 


balance with respect to other issues. One favorite 
accusation of the PAC supporters of Wallace even 
now is that the Democratic Party is deserting Roose- 
velt policies and taking a reactionary stand on do- 
mestic issues. This position is theoretically incon- 
sistent with what they themselves are actually doing 
to divert attention from domestic to foreign issues. 
But logical inconsistencies do not play a large part 
in politics. The actual danger is that what they are 
asserting as a charge in order to affect public opinion 
will come to be a fact. If that happens the recollec- 
tion that they themselves bear the primary responsi- 
bility for making it so will not yield consolation, much 
less undo the evils consequent upon a serious split 
in our national life. 
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Peculiar Water Conservation 


ENG YU-HSIANG, a Chinese war- 
Per of twenty-five years’ standing, 

is indignant about an order from 
Chiang Kai-shek to return home. This is 
pure dictatorship, Mr. Feng says, and 
the old warlord, the champion of liberty, 
refuses to bow to dictatorship. 


Mr. Feng came to this country about 
a year ago to in- 
vestigate “water 
conservation meth- 
ods” for the Chi- 
nese fovernment. 
H+ has sv consci- 
entiously concerned 
himself with his 
studies that, ac- 
cording to the Daily 
Worker, “he has 
addressed hun- 
dreds of audiences 





a >} 
Dailin 
denouncing the 
bloody civil war rule of Chiang.” He 
has not completed his study of water 
conservation and therefore intends to 
defy the order from Nanking and to 
continue his stimulating research for 
another year. 

Mr. Feng is well-known, even outside 
of China and especially in Russia. He 
was a military ally of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the 1920s, and was supplied 
by it with arms and money. In 1930, 


when the Nationalist Government was 
conducting peace negotiations with 
Nanking, Feng joined with another war- 
lerd in a war against the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. During the war against Japan, 
Feng played no prominent part. Now, 
with the hopes of the Chinese Commu- 
nists rising, he is back in the news. 
Moscow considers possible American aid 
to China the only barrier to the victory 
of Chinese Communism, and Mr. Feng 
busies himself at hundreds of rallies, 
trying to convince the people of this 
country not to give any aid to the Gov- 
ernment of China. 


There is another case of “water con- 
servation” these days. Nikolas Kyriazi- 
dis, the “correspondent” of a Greek 
newspaper that has ceased to appear, 
is fighting hard for his right to remain 
in this country, and Trygve Lie feels 
called upon to intervene on behalf of 
Kyriazides’ right to continue his own 
brand of water conservation. In the 
same group of investigators is also Syed 
Hasan, the repiesentative of a Commu- 
nist newspaper in Bombay. 


A few days ago it was reported from 
Washington that no less than 3,700 
Soviet officials are now in this country. 
Their salaries alone are estimated to 
amount to at least $2,500,000 a month— 
or $30,000,000 a year, a tremendous sum 





in the Soviet balance of payments. How 
many of them are busy with “water 
conservation”? 


* * s 
Oscar Lange's Polish Couzicil 


Ar the head of the list of “disloyal 
organizations” released - by -Attorney- 
General Clark a short while ago stands 
the so-called American-Polish Labor 
Council. Among its founders and active 
members, the APLC reports, was Oscar 
Lange, formerly Poland’s delegate to 
the United Nations. Another chief of 
this organization is Leo Krzycki, founder 
and head of the Slav €ongress in this 
country as well as cf a series of other, 
allegedly non-party, organizations, such 
as the Polish Trade Union Committee, 
Kosciuszko League, etc. 





x * . 
Guess Who 


Tue danger of a world war will dis- 
appear the day when things in Russia 
take such a turn that the Russian people 
will be able to put an end to the tradi- 
tional policy of conquests of its rulers 
and instead of pursuing fantastic plans 
of world conquest will turn to their own 


vital interests within their country, 
interests which are being severely 
jeopardized. 


“With increasing speed, as if on an 
inclined plane, Europe is rolling toward 
the abyss of world war in unheard-of 
proportions. There is only one thing 
that can stop it: a change of regime in 
Russia. That this must take place with- 
in the next few years is clear beyond 
any doubt. 

“The day when this regime, the last 
stronghold of all-European 
falls—that day a different 
blow over Europe.” 

The author of these lines is Friedrich 


reaction, 
wind will 
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Engels, friend and collaborator of Kar} 
Marx. The article was written in 1890, 
fifteen years before the outbreak of the 
first Russian Revolution. 


In 1934, the Mcscow magazine Bolshe. 
vik intended to reprint the whole article 
of Engels. Stalin objected, and the pub. 
Neation was cancelled. In_ May, 1941, 
Holshevik was allowed to relate the obe 
jections of Stalin. 


* * * 
Engels, the Sinner 


Tue 29th volume of Karl Marx’s and 
Friedrich Engels’ collected works was 
published in Moscow this year, and res 
views are appearing in the Soviet press, 
Among other comments, the reviewers 
reproach Engels for having considered— 
shertly before his death—‘‘a democratie 
republic”. as the best, even the only 
possible, political form for a socialist 
state. They contrast his views with 
those of Lenin, who “discovered that the 
best form of state for the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is a Soviet republic.” 
This juxtaposition of Lenin, the “Rus. 
sian Marxist,” to the westerners, Marx 
and Engels, is as significant as the frank 
repudiation of a democratic republic at 
a time when the. Communists pretend 
that a democratic republic’ is their 
world-wide aim. 


In a series of letters published in the 
same volume, Engels argues against the 
views of many Russian Socialists of his 
days, “who still believe in an elementary 
Communist mission of holy Russia, une 
like the other nations of ‘infidels’ 
Engels was sure that the growth of 
capitalism was necessary and inevitable 
in Russia. “Capitalism,” Engels wrote, 
“opens new prospects and new hopes, 
Look at what it has done and is doing 
in the West. A great nation like yours 
will survive any crisis.” 
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Winter Solstice of Our World 


T is well for us to remind ourselves 
| that Christmas comes to us from 

times away back beyond Christianity. 
The thought is a broadening one. and 
makes for inclusiveness and toleration. 
In all parts of our northern world cele- 
brations of the winter solstice were 
among the high feast days of the year. 
It is eusy to imagine how, in the slow 
course of centuries, this sort of thing 
Imagine our ancestors in 
They lived in 
windows. No 


came about. 
the forests of Europe. 
caves or huts, without 
Edison had, as yet, invented electric 
kerosene 
lamps or tallow 
candles. When the 
sun went down, it 
became dark—and 
that was that. 

It is difficult for 
us to recreate the 
state of mind of 
folks in those days 
as the season ad- 

vaneed and the 
Bohn time of illumina- 
tion relentlessly 
contracted. With the long darkness came 
the unconquerable cold. Men and women 
were more and more thrown back upon 


bulbs or 





their own resources for comfort and 
sustenance. The outside worll grew 
daily more and more savage and inimical. 
As the season of maximum dark and cold 
approached—in what we call December 
—spring and revival must have seemed 
so far away as to be practically no actual 
part of life. 

And so—to cheer themselves up in the 
dark, to fortify themselves against the 
forefathers 


cruel cold—our far-away 


gathered what food and drink they could 


in so unfavorable a season and feasted 
on or about the time of the winter 
solstice. The celebration had different 
names in the many dialects, but it was 
all a very human and heathen affair. 
Whatever religious meaning the celebra- 
tion had, it was very different than in 
modern times. Human creatures in a 
bleak world found what comfort they 
could in whatever form of companion- 
ship and gaiety they were able to devise. 
It was a brave effort to oppose human 
warmth to nature’s encompassing cold, 
but of high moral purpose there was 
littie. 

And then came the Christian mission- 
aries. Devout fellows they were, and re- 
sourceful. No one had any record of the 
birthday of Jesus Christ. I never heard 
that either Mary or Joseph kept a diary. 
But here was this ancient feast cele- 
brated by all the tribes throughout wide 
stretches of forest and plain. By making 
that time the natal day of the Savior, 
they would ensure its festive celebration 
and ease the transition from heathendom 
to Christianity. All that was required 
was an extension of the ancient sym- 
bolism. Originally the savage ‘heathen 
had merely prayed to his gods for spring, 
for warmth, for the return of sustaining 
vegetation. Under Christian tutelage, 
they could add the longing for peace 
and love and the joys of human harmony. 
It was a happy idea, and it worked like 
a charm. 


* * “ 


Men Cry “Peace, Peace!” 
And There Is No Peace 


For a good many years I have been 
writing Christmas columns for The New 
Leader. I recall typing out one on the 


two translations of the song on the 
angels. The Protestants think they are 
reporting the heavenly visitants correctly 
when they sing and say: “Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” Across the street or 
next door the Catholics chant: “Peace 
on earth to men of goodwiil.”” The dif- 
ference is significant and worthy of 


comment; but as these latter years have 





rolled on, I have lost interest in it. 
For goodwill of any sort of men has been 


visibly lessening in our world. 


This year of 1947 is a winter solstice 
of human history. We. have had other 
bad times, but none equally dangerous. 
There has been a leisurely rhythm about 
both our wars and our depressions. In 
between there have always been periods 
when humanity could catch its breath 
and brace its spirit for the next on- 
slaught of misfortune. All of that has 
now been changed. One reason for the 
depth of our present distress is the fact 
that World War II came before the 
debris of World War I had been cleared 
away. When my nephew Dick came back 
from his term of service with the Army 
in Korea, I said to him: “Well, boy, here 
you are. You’ve served your time.” He 
answered with his subtle, boyish grin: 
“That’s what you think, Uncle Bill. In 
five years I’ll be going back for the real 
thing.” 

The horrors of the atom bomb and 
chemical and biological warfare have 
been dealt on by every lay and clerical 
preacher utilizing every possible medium 
of expression. Not only are we threat- 
ened with more frequent wars. The 
forms of destruction which loom before 
us surpass everything that has been 
imagined by the most unbridled fan- 
tacist. “The political structure of the 
world is more gigantic, less amenable to 
humanitarian appeals, than ever before. 
Nice people plead for a pacifist policy 
on the part of the United States. Little 
do they seem to realize that heading off 
the looming cataclysm lie: outside our 
power. Our being nice, gentle, under- 
standing, humanitarian, has nothing to 
do with the case. We sing, “May all 


your .Christmases be white” knowing 
well that some of them are likely te 
be a lurid red. 

n n 2 


The Long-Range View 
A CLOSE friend of mine used to say, 


“The only way to be an optimist is te 
teke a long-range view.” Our heathen 
ancestors heaped wood on their fires 
and cheered themselves with food and 
drink when spring seemed far off. When 
Christ was born and the angels sang, 
“Peace on earth,” the world was an 
unhappy. and war-haunted place. Christ- 
mas, in its beginnings, was not a season 
for carefree rejoicing, other things ale 
ready achieved. It was, rather, a time 
for men and women to gather their 
strength and. hope for the long pull. 
In a dark world a candle was lighted. 
In a tough old’ place human love was 
kept glowing. There was the deep hope 
that in time the candle would light alk 
the world and that love would include 
all humanity. 

The Workers Defense League esti- 
mates that there are 20,000,000 slaves in 
this twentieth century world. There is 
more injustice, more indecency, more 
cruelty than ever before. For people who 
believe in Christian—or any other— 
ethics, the main business is to keep 
justice and decency and kindness alive 


and to widen their scope.. They must- 


never give up or give in. They must 
never grow tired and must never forget. 
They must be eternally sensitive to evil 
wherever it shows its head. 

We are persistently being told that 
people in other parts of the world are 
so different from us that they do not 
care for our sort of liberty or justice. 
Don’t believe it. Their languages and 
social patterns may be myriad, but in 
their hearts are the same longings. Some 
day human love and understanding will 
penetrate the iron curtains which divide 
us. If the day were nearer or the ob- 
siacle easy to overcome, there would 
be less need of the Christmas spirit. 
In the depths of this winter of our world 
we need it most. 


— 
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ASHINGTON is a city of mys- 
W ecrions people. Among my ac- 
quantances and friends are per- 


gons whose occupations and business ac- 
tivities are fully known to me, but there 


are others’ who shroud themselves in 


mystery. They come to my home and 

J go to theirs. Normally eloquent, they 
close up when the conversation veers 
towards personal matters. Beyond the 
fact they are ostensibly lawyers, writers 
or business men and have offices in 
downtown buildings, I haven’t any con- 
4, rete idea of how they earn their living 
,. and even their wives won’t tell mine. 
But if these affable gentry are abnov- 
mally reticent about the source of their 
gmptuous incomes, they usually leave 
gough clues to make guessing easy. 
A memo pad from a Senator’s office, a 
bok belnging to a congressman, piles of 
Senate hearings—such items strewn 
around their homes betray their true 
weation. They pretend to be lawyers 
@ businessmen (never mentioning any 


@ase or commodities). . . but they are 
actually lobbyists. Their sole reason for 
living in Washington is to plug some 
Special legislation—a wool bill, a 
Measure to exempt railroads from the 
anti-trust laws, or a law to create a 
fommunity overseas airline—or get 
favors from executive departments. 

All lobbyists have offices, disguised as 
law firms, leagues, associations, or what 
not, but their real work is done in the 
tlub: to which they belong or the resi- 
dences they inhabit. All the major 
Clubs, such ag the Press Club, the Uni- 
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Stout, our Washington 
Editor, is currently on a Christmas 
Vacation. His regular report will ap- 
Pear again next week, and in the 


weeks following. 
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By Anthony Netboy 


versity, the Metropolitan or the Sul- 
grave, as well as the swankier country 
clubs, shelter the lobbyists and give 
them a place where they can provide 
lavish entertainment or recreation for 
influential administrators or legislators. 

Some lobbyists maintain elaborate and 
well-furnished residences (not with their 
own money, of course) in the more 
fashionable suburbs of Washington, 
such as Chevy Chase, Kenwood, Spring 
Valley, or Bethesda, to which harassed 
legislators and their families can repair 
for’ quiet evenings marked by good food 
and drink. Some corporations depend- 
ing largely on government contracts, 
such as the airlinesythave set up their 
own elaborate establishments in the 
city for the specific purpose of enter- 
taining influential persons—sometimes 
even boarding them and lodging them. 
At the recent Hughes-Brewster battle 
in the Senate hearings we were treated 
to the amusing spectacle of one witness 
vying with another in lauding the man- 


p : “That’s What Happens When You 
Let In The Common People” 


Herblock in The Washington Post. 


sions owned by Pan-American Airlines 
and Trans-World Airlines. 


Lossyine is probably the third big- 
gest industry in Washington, govern- 
ment being first and journalism second. 
With the passage of the LaFollette- 
Monroney Act in 1946, lobbyists for the 
first time were required to identify 
themselves. That is, those who speci- 
fically are paid to influence legislation 
must now record their names and in- 
comes with the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


So far only 676 persons have been 
smoked out. Of these, 327 admitted 
that they represented business, 105 
labor, 26 farmers, 19 veterans, and 209 
miscellaneous organiations devoted to 
religious, educational, health, profes- 
sional, and other purposes. The leg- 
men for business are by far the best 


MY FRIENDS | 
THE LOBBYISTS 


Former contributor to the Progressive and other publications; he is in close touch with 
many government agencies and specializes in analysis of social and political affairs 


paid, one getting as much as $75,000 


a year (he represents, as you might - 


guess, the electric power industry), 
quite a fe wothers $25,000, and the low- 
liest about $10,000, all with fat expense 
accounts. About a dozen ex-Congress- 
men are now lobbyists for business or- 
ganizations. 

B; contrast, the labor lobbyists get 
modest salaries, generally from $5,000 
to $10,000, with not-so-liberal expense 
accounts, and none, so far as | know, 
has a mansion in Chevy Chase or Spring 
Valley or belongs to the swankier clubs. 
The lobbyists for social welfare causes, 
among whom we must not include the 
agents of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the medical monopoly, generally 
earn even less than the labor men. Some 
philantrophic souls work only for ex- 
penses. 

While 676 men and women have felt 
bound to register, they represent only 
a small fraction of all the lobbyists 
who haunt Washington. As the United 
States News, the vociferous spokesman 
for big business, recently noted, “not 
on the registration lists are some of 
those whose influence is regarded as 
more potent than that of the registered 
lobbyists.” 

Chief among the non-registered or 
covert lobbyists are those people, like 
my mysterious friends, who operate 
ostensibly as lawyers but never file a 
brief or try a case. They may belong 
to reputable law firms but their legal 
knowledge is not sought by their rich 
clients. Many of these so-called lawyers 
were at one time in the governmnt, 
where they built up contacts and know- 
how that businessmen put to good use 
and pay for. These legal lobbyists are 
used to get favors from government de- 
partments. Since much of government 
business in Washington is done on a 
personal basis, former government men 
ean get red tape quickly cut, can pick 
up tips that prove very profitable ,and 
ean service their clients in a multitude 
f ways, from procuring huge contracts 
and settling income-tax cases to learn- 
ing what the Department of Agriculture 
is going to do to peg the sagging market 
for potatoes. Such lobbyists can make 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year, and I know 
some in this bracket who worked for a 
long time in yovernment agencies at 
$7,000 or $8,000 or less. As one lawyer 
of my acquaintance cynically observes, 
“You can make money not by working 
for but against the government.” 

Public relations advisers are not spec- 
ifically covered by the LaFollette-Mon- 
roney Act, but a few who operate in 
congressional corridors and around ad- 
ministrative offices have registered. The 
majority, however, remain anonymous. 
Many of the unregistered know their 
way through the mazes of government 
and are in touch with the key people 
on the hill and down near 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. They can arrange for 
corporation heads to meet influential 
personages, obtain entree for them in 
the exclusive clubs and generally advise 
them on how to defeat or promote 


legislation. 
e 


Lossyine is not only big business 
in Washington, the lobbyist is one’ of 
the more interesting types in this world 
capital. The professional bureaucrat 
tends to run to a dull pattern; he is a 
combination of the genus professor and 
Casper Milquetoast. The professional 
legislator is generally a hale and hearty 
provincial species. The lobbyist, on the 
(Continued n page Fifteen) 
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The Comintern at Work 
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HE real birt} 


Comintern, now known under the 


place of the “new” 


name of Cominform, was not Poland 
but Belgrade where a secret conference 
was held in June, 1947. This conference 
was attended by representatives of all 
European Communist parties, either as 


delegates or as obser 





secret conference that the Intensification 


and coordination on a world-wde_ scale 





of all Communist activities was resolved. 
For this purpose two institutions were 
formed, or reactivated—the telligence 
service and the liqui ) ( The 
rapporteur, A ant alec ( 
international! co | ted ‘ pence 
servic t ( e ( nist 
moveme Of | . 
niore t] ed 
« \ é hol et 
Uh ( é 45 
Zhdanov Phe e 
which ‘ ( oO « i well 
as our Id-wide coor ‘ ‘ 

gence em wil ke il and oid 
al] the effor oO tne react From 
now on we shall oppose a powerfully 


1 


organized enemy with an even more 
powerful organization. The Communist 
everywhere will be able to accomplish 
his. work auietly. He will be protected 
by his party. Even the most remote 





village will be subjugated to s organi- 
zation which will extend all over the 
world.” 

The Cominform has been organized 
into four main bureaus or secretariats: 
The military secretariat, the propaganda 
secretariat, the youth secretariat and 
the secretariat for colonial affairs. 


™ ™ ial 


The Military Secretariat 


Tue military secretariat is responsible 
for the formation of well-equipped 
armies consisting mainly of members of 
the French and _ Italian Communist 
parties. Those are Stalin’s twe most 
important European parties, now al- 
ready engaged in operations in both 
countries in preparation for civil war. 
The members of these armies are be- 


ine recruited among the old Franes- 


Tireurs and partisans n France and 
among the former members of the Ce rpo 
Voluntari della Liberta in Italy. The 
military ri riant of ri ninfern 
maiimvalns ( reiations Lne 
official mies of all the sate e coun- 
tries repre 1 in e ( ninferm and 
to Commu i fellow elers ] 
the arm ! CC ! Phe 
arinie o! } Sa € ( es VE 
already the presentatives Be 

rrade The haison officer ween n 


and the Yugoslav Army is Lieutenant 


General Jaka  Avsitch, e old com- 


mande: of the partisan brigade of Can- 
karhevic (Slovenia) and one f the 
principal iilitaryvy ex] s of narshal 


The Propeganda Secretariat 


Tue task of the propaganda secre- 
tara 


lat 1 to dl eminate pr iganda and 
propaganda HL eK es to ; the Commu- 
nist parties throughout the world and 
to maintain cl relations with then 
and sympathetic groups. The two mem- 
bers of the Cominform arge of 
organizing th t x are \ spr- 
zak, forme com de of e Polish 
work battalions, a | Zoltay H tal Lhe 
former chief of the division of documen- 
tation of the se tary ne! of é 
Hungarian Communist Part 

Among the Russian writers designated 


to contribute to the p blications of the 
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By Julius Epstein 


to many publications in Europe and America; author of The Case Against Vera Micheles Dean 


Cominform are the following, especially 
favored by Stalin himself: Ilya Ehren- 
burg, Leonid Leonev, Nikolai Tikhonov 
and Valentin Katayev. 

od os x 


The Youth Secretariat 


I HIS secretariat of the Cominform is 


almost completely dominated by Polish 
Communists—Jerzy Albrecht, Wlady- 
slaw Sokorski, Holina Altman, Miecy- 
w Walezak, Zenon Wroblowski, Syl- 


vester Zadadzki and Krystina Koul- 





pinska 
Jerzy Albrecht and Wladyslaw So- 
korski are WV el] KNOW! Organizers of 
Polend’s Communist jy th. Altman, 
Walezak and Wrobloy were the lead- 
j No othee of thi Poli Communist 
lents’ o vanizatit AV CLE Zahi dzki 
1 Ki ina Kouly ¢ i ie€rs 
of the Union of the ) | epenaent 
outn. Among the presentatives of 
the other nationaliti on the yo ith 


secretariat are the following: Giuliano 
Pavetta, president of the Fronte della 
Giovantu, Giovanni Pesce, secretary of 
the Union of the Partisans of Milan, the 
Czech, Mita Lacek, a young Communist 
who was vice-president of the organi- 
zational committee in charge of the 
international youth festival recently held 


in Prague, the Russian secretary-general 
of the Komsomols, A. Celyepine and N. 
Mikhaylov, chief of the foreign section 
of that organization. 

* * 


The Secretariat for Colonial Affairs 


HE “Anti-Imperialist” secretariat al- 
ready controls many if not most of the 
front-organizations dealing with colonial 
problems. Among these are the colonial 

f | 


sections of the World Federation of 


it 


Trade Unions, the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, the International 
Women’s Federation, the Academy of 
Sciences and the Society of Friends of 
he Soviet Union. It further dominates 
the so-called Anti-Imperialist League 
Which has been set up in Berlin’s Rus- 
ian sector as well as Radio-Berlin and 
Radio-Ljubliana both specialized in anti- 


imperialist broadcasts. The influence of 





the Belgrade Secretariat for Colonial 
Affairs can already be seen in the affairs 


of the Middle and Far East. The Secre- 
tariat has already shown its hand in 
Palestine, 





Indonesia, China, Egypt, 
Transjordan, India and Pakistan. The 
three outstanding leaders of India’s 
Communist party, Adhikari, Ranadive 
and Jachi, maintain close connections 
with Belgrade. The secretariat’s liaison 


officer to India’s Communists is Sophie 
Melman, formerly with the Communist 
University of the East. The secretariat 
jas an excellent team of journalists and 
agitators who rally around the Indian 
Communist weekly The Age of the 
People. Among them are: Tschari, 
Charaf, Athar Ali, Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam, Romech Tschandra, Nergis 
Batliwala and Subrata Baneyrzi. 


Those are some of the facts cone rning 
the organization of the Cominform, now . 
operating from Belgrade under orderg 
from Moscow. Those orders are being 
carried out by a staff of. more than four, 


already wor 





hundred specialists 
Belgrade. These facts compell us to ask 
the American Government what it hag 
done to counteract the strategems of the 
Moscow-Belgrade Axis which already 
threaten the liberty of a tremendous 
part of the globe. There can be no doubt 
that our policy as embodied in the True 
man Doctrine and the Marshall. Plan 
must fail if it is not supported by an 
intelligent world-wide fight avainst 
gns. Unfortunately 





Moscow’s sinister d 
there are reasons to doubt that our Gove 
ernment has the vision and the means 
necessary to wage this part of the cold 
war as it should be waged. 





————— 





The “Rights of Conspirators 


T does not seem to me Arthur Gar- 
field Hays has adequately answered 
the proposal of Morris Ernst that 
all organizations operating in political 
and economic areas of American life be 
compelled to disclose their membership§$ 
and give a public accounting of their 
finances. Mr. Ernst’s recommendations 
are supported by the American Bar As- 
sociation. 
3oth Mr. Hays and Mr. Ernst are 
attorneys who have valiantly defended 
the cause of civil liberties throughout 
their liv 

Mr. Hays says “Legislation that would 
strip from political and economic or- 
ganizations the right to operate anonym- 
cusly would hinder democracy by dis- 
couraging freedom of expression.” If 


a man were forced to put his opinions 


on the public record it would mean, he 
vs, that it m ‘ to hold 
popular opinion i Ww d ¢ ( 
nidity. 
I here tl I , M 











ent. If ( ! he 
CC tand l te Oo} ( n 
tv, where ( ! of 
the opinion? Since when has freedom 
of expression carried with tne guaran- 
0) { ‘ i ( 
( ( tive 
h democracy 
r c r evi- 
? W id of 

+h ? 
] l Y 0 re 4 
the habit of ‘ ons as 
e Communi ind | o mash 
heir real ain 1¢ org La- 
ons M1 Ernst believe nd o do I, 
on the basis of ’ ive ame t of 
circumstantial e ce many in- 
en are contribut o ¢ nmunisn 
who hav rt the é sympathy 
for it but wish to defen ! ghts 
or t¢ further some « er good cause 
They do no now the cts the 
front” organization to w they 

ontribute. 


By Dorothy Thompson 





DOROTHY THOMPSON 
Rights Are Not a Cloak 


I HE problem goes far beyond possibly 


ibversive organizations. Hundreds of 


llions of dollars are collected from 
the American public for which no ac- 
col ing to tne c¢ ors is ever 
nade. 

By the very t ei! ms all 
noneys collected ) ? ons from 


tne people are trust funds. Men are 


! operly sent to pri yn 10 violation of 
ists held within the financial frame- 
vork of he natio The law fe ds 
pe C il co ) ) ’ rporatie Ss 
or o he 2 oup V hic , Is ire ae ived 
rom stockholders 01 nemo 4 ol Sl- 
ess or members] ip purpo Yet 
controis—even tl yl of I Vv 
eovern the 1 of funds yilectead bY 
hundreds of ther organi ( s Many 
of thes col butions 1 x exempt 
on Ut! grout lat ft e € ca- 
] o! hai y] 2 € 
‘education” 1 ( pre - 
la and tf ec 
pe cal object 
Quite apart fron the possibilities 
h secrecy offers subve ve groups, 


the public, it seems to me, ought to 
know what proportion of their contribu. 
tions in each case goes to charity to the 
advertised beneficiaries, and what part 
goes to overhead. In many cases they 
would be surprised, I think, to know 
how much of their charity goes to the 
support of highly paid executivé secre- 
taries and public relations’ counsels. 
There is at least one organization opers 
ating in the domain of public health, 
3 swamped in 


which, rumor has _ it, 
funds which it has been unable to spend 
for its advertised purpose. Yet it cone 


‘it the public 


liberties 





tinues yéar by year to 





The object of con 
is precisely to render it safe for the 
individual to operate openly under the 
protection of the law. Rights are not @ 
cloak for conspiracy and secrecy. Cone 
spiratorial inovements grew up under 
despotie governments, where they were 
forced to operate in secret, in countries 
which had few, if any, constitutional 
safeguards. But the transplantation of 
their methods to this democracy is an 
ugly aspect of American life, and 


dangerous one. 


NEW LEADS IN THE TRESCA CASE 
Fresh clues in the Carlo Tresea 
murder case are being investigated 


by the Treseca Memorial Committee, 


Norman Thomas, chairman of the | 
Committee, has disclosed. The hope 


of the group is that further investi- | 
gation of the leads may provide a 
basis for action by the District Attor- 
ney’s office. In the meantime, prep- 
arations are under way for the fifth 
annual commemoration of the Ital 
ian anti-totalitarian editor's death. 
Friends of Tresca, as well as others 
interested in paying tribute, will 
gather at the scene of the murder. 
Fifth Avenue at 15th Street, New 
York City, on Saturday, January 10. 
Short speeches by prominent trade 
union officials and other well-known 
persons will begin at 1 p. m. } 
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Communism in Mexico because gen- 

uine native anti-Americanism and 
that ‘inspired and exploited by the 
Soviet Government are sometimes indis- 
jtnguishable. 

In Mexico as elsewhere, a struggle is 
being waged against the USA by the 
Soviet Government. I believe that the 
Russians understand more clearly the 
importance of Mexico to Latin America 
than does the United States. To us, 
Mexico represents a nation of 20,000,000 
people who happen to be our southern 
neighbor. Because of this geographical 
fact, we must keep it friendly so as to 
prevent the country from becoming a 
possible military base for any enemy. 
Consequently we maintain in Mexico an 
Embassy staff and information section, 
second only to London. But the only 
propaganda we give the Mexicans con- 
sists of excellent educational films and 
articles occasionally interlaced with films 
showing the democratic procedure in the 
US. We are doing an honest if not in. 
spiring job which completely misses the 
mark. 


& is difficult to assay the extent of 


Latin America is populated 80 percent 
by Indians or persons of Indian mixture. 
In Mexico the ruling oligarchy, in con- 
trast to Argentina, is Indian. That is 
one important reason why, in terms of 
popular appeal, Mexico exercises such 
great influence throughout Latin Amer- 
ca. We must begin to recognize Mexco 
not merely as a southern neighbor but 
as the spiritual guide and standard- 
bearer for most Latin-Americans. 


Communist propaganda has a_ rich 
source of discontent and hatred to draw 
upon in Mexico as anywhere in the worlil. 
There has always existed a _ viruleni 
anti-Americanism. The change in atti- 
tude in the last twelve or fifteen years 
has been superficial. The reason is that 
the strong man jin Mexico is Lazaro Car- 
denas, without whose tacit approval no 
government could function. And Car- 
denas dislikes “Yankee imperialism.” 
This conception he has firmly implanted 
in most Mexican mirids—even those who 
dislike him and what he stands for. 


Thus whenever the USA does any- 
thine for which there may be two ex- 
planations, the Communists are in an 
excellent position te exploit the one 
which will work to our disadvantaye 
Such a situation has been handed them 
on a platter in the current campaign in 
Mexico to eradicate the hoof-and-mouth 
disease (called aftosa below the border) 
which has spread to most cattle in 
Mexico. Apparently the only method to 
control this illness is to kill all infected 
tattle. This may eventually invclve as 
much as 75 percent of Mexican livesteck. 
The United States has appropriated 
money to combat the disease and has 
had the Mexican Government establish 
a joint American-Mexican commission 
to handle the problem. Added to that, 
American Congressmen of western states 
have toured the infected areas to rake 
sure that the necessary slaughtering was 
taking place. 

This gives rise to rumors believed by 
90 percent of the farmers that ihe 
is being carried on to pro- 
tect American cattle interests by wiping 
out Mexican competition. Such sus- 
picions caused the death last July of 
an American tourist who was_ photo- 
in the vicinity of Paricutin, 
the new volcano. Villagers, thinking he 


slaughter ne 


graphing 


Was an agent of the commission, beat 
him to death. 

‘he shooting of several soldiers and 
an officer charged with enforcing the 
hoof-and-mouth disease measures in Mi- 
thoacan, a rural state, was originally 
charged to Sinarchistas who are par- 
ticularty Careful non- 


government 


strong there. 


investigation has revealed 


DECEMBER 27, 1947 


By Clifford Forster 


Staff counsel of the American Civil Libérties Union 


however the strong probability of Com- 


munist connivance, 
ox * * 


Avoruer fertile field for Communist 
intrigue is the bad treatment Mexican 
farm-workers (“braceros”) have been 
receiving in the US West. These con- 
tract laborers have been obtained with 
the help of the Mexican Government to 
alleviate the farm help shortage in the 
US. Bui chiselling on wages, discrimina- 
tion in Texas and certain parts of Cali- 
fornia coupled with not infrequent mis- 
treatment on many ranches and farms 
have widely stimulated anti-American 
sentiment in the countryside. Recently 
the Mexican Government has prohibited 
Mexican laborers to work in Texas 
counties which practice race discrimina- 
tion. 

The burden of Communist propaganda 
now seems to be directed to capturing 
the Mexican intelligentsia. As in Western 


and towns where no one speaks French. 
In the Embassy, French visas are issued 
to known Communist agents such as 
Margarete Nelken, but denied such anti- 
Communists’ as Julian Gorkin. 

Of all the sinister figures in Mexico 
today, none looms larger than Margarete 
Nelken. A woman of about 60, she is 
a Spaniard of German descent. At one 
time a Socialist deputy in the Cortes, 
she became a member of the Communist 
Party. Officially she was expelled dur- 
ing the Civil War by Pasionaria. But it 
is believed in informed circles that she 
has been able by this action to operate 
more effectively as an NKVD agent. Her 
role and activities must be carefully 
watched, if she should return to Mexico 
after her trip to Paris, recently under- 


taken. a ‘ . 


Tar over-all picture then from an 
American point of view is not too opti- 
mistic. Our biggest error seems to be 


As the UN Views Mexico 
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Mexico is a land of contrasts, from the 























influences of its ancient Indian cultures 
to its Twentieth Ceniury democracy, from 
its tropical states to its mountainous pia- 
teau, from its tremendous miners! output 
to its still developing farm land. At the 
center of its great central plateau is the 


beautiful capital, Mexico City, which surveys a country that pro- 
duces everything from gold to oil, from handicraft products to 
great paintings. Her 22,000,000 people share an area of 760,000 miles, 
which touches on both the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, 
the United States and the heart of Central America. Ker permanent 
representative at the U.N. Headquarters is Luis Padilla Nervo. Her 
flag has vertical green, white and red stripes with a centered crest. 


Europe, the 


power 


tioned to ace 


ganda. 


Since the halycon days of Oumansky, 
ibassy has not been the 
in the capital. 
Soviet bureaus have been transferred to 


the Russian E 


most popular 


Cuba. The satellite embassies carry no 
some extent are dis- 


weight and 


credited 


Historically France has an in. 
delible cultural imprint on the country. Communists in the country to which they 
It is its own consulate which today, un- are accredited. The US information 
less all signs are misleading, functions chief in Mex'ico, for example, did 


as the Communist 


Mexico. At its cultural attache’s office Third, an active propaganda campaign 
are found the leading Communists and must be undertaken immediately to coun- 
fellow-travelers of the Spanish exiles. ter the Communists at each 

At its affairs there are expressed the Fourth, we should introduce in Spanish 
most vicious, subtle anti-American views. translation every good book exposing the 


shot through with Communist or fellow- 
travel through 
the “Alliance Francaise,” 


travelers. They 


and lecture at 


French cultural centers, but their itiner- 
aries often take them to small villages 


in the world! 


to 


Mexicans are told that it 
is a good thing that the USSR exists as 
a counter balance to the United States. 
For what a terrible plight Mexico would tell them. 
be in were the US to be the sole great 
Visions of imperial 


The French press attache’s office is also 


transmission belt in 


Mexico 


propa- 
USA flourishes. 


chief the bulk of 
Mexico, first, we 


know anything 


Communists. 


publishing hou 


self-delusion. Our Government officials, 
few of whom get out in the country, ac- 
cept what Mexican Government officials 
Since the Government 
perately needs American financial assis- 
tance, if naturally tells our officials what 
ravishment come quickly to the vivid it thinks these officials want to 
Mexican mind which is already condi- 
ept anti-American 


The result is that our Embassy and par- 
ticularly our cultural attache’s office are 
full of reports that friendship for the 


If a good job is to be done to reach 
Latin-Americans 
should withdraw 
such commissions as the one to control 
hoof-and-mouth disease. Our help should 
be given discreetly. Second, our cultural 
attaches should be informed about the 


about Margarete Nelken. 


In Mexico four out of five 
es are controlled by Com- 
munists or fellow-travelers. The fifth is 
engaged only in commercial publishing. 
The result is that not one of the well- 
known books on Communism has ever 


We Still Need a Good Neighbor Policy 


| 


A 
| munist whose works have been uub- 






been seen by the average intelligent 
Mexican. And though Kravchenko’s I 
Chose Freedom is a best seller in Paris, 
not even a French copy is available at 
the French Library or from the French 
eultural attaché. A few million dollars, 
if that is necessary, for translating and 
distributing anti-Communist literature 
would have an excellent effect. 

Lastly, our Government should make 
known in no uncertain terms to the 
Congress and each state governor and 
legislature, the tremendous effect racial 
discrimination has on the effort to carry 
out our foreign policy. We give the 
Communists their strongest weapon, and 
we are injuring ourselves. While food 
is urgently needed in Europe, crops in 
California and Texas are left rotting, 
because the Mexican Government will 
no longer permit its nationals to work 
in communities in which they are dis- 
criminated against. 

The Mexican picture is a sobering 
one. It is symbolic. If common sense 
is put to work now, we may yet have 
the Mexicans as cooperative neighbors, 
and not just unwilling allies in time 
of war. 

Note: Omitted from this ‘article is 
the role Lombardo Toledano and the CTM 
play in Mexican politics. Their activi- 
ties as stooges of Moscow have already 
been reported by the late Victor Serge 
in Th > New Leader, 


Letter <a 
From Serge | 


| Written by Victor Serge to! 
Clifford Forster a few days be-. 
\fore his death. 





M EXICO, November 14. — In the | 
sssions of the UNESCO which are 
ving on here, Julian Huxley has | 
alked like a fellow-traveler. In mak- 
| ing the customary eulogistic remarks 
about Mexico, he paid special tribute 
to “Lombardo Toledano, that great | 
inan who has devoted his life to the | 
| workers.” 


| 
fi 





| Some of the refugees among my 
acquaintances have sought jobs in the | 
research departments of UNESCO, 
but these departments are so filled 
with Stalinites that it is impossible 
|for members of other groups to get} 
j in. In the Spanish delegation there | 
are Madame de Palencia and Wen- | 
ceslao Roces. In the French delega- 
tion: Vatican, several other Com-)} 
Wallon, the 
psychiatrist, who followed the party 
line even during the time of the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact. There are, 
too, some chaps who are smart 
| enough to maintain the appearance 
of neutrality. The Poles and the 
Czechs are very. much listened to.... 

[ am informed that the Latin- 
Amercian sections of the Comintern 
have been instructed to prepare for 
a period of sharp struggle marked 
by “persecution.” Hesitant, wavering 
| purged. The 
| maneuver is a double one: there will 
.** a small Communist Party  pre- 
| 





: | 
}munists, and Henry 
| 
| 





Communists will be 


pared to go underground, and a 
broad “united front,’ pseudo-liberal 
| organizations of “anti-imperialists,” 
| ellow-travelers, and Communists who 
| 


Fascistas, recently formed. The sec- 
| retary is Wenceslao Roces, a Com- 


lished by the only big publishing 
house here, endowed by the state, 
Fondo de Cultura Economica.  Si- 
queros is active in it. 
































The Purge of the Children 


Minors and the Soviet Criminal Code 


on James L. Fly, who arbitrated the 

case of a pro-Soviet employee dis- 
charged by the National Councii of 
Jewish Women, the old question came 
up of the Soviet law extending the death 
penalty to minors twelve years old. The 
ons weak point in Hook’s armor was 
his jnability to prove irrefutably that 
such was the Soviet law. 1 assembled 
this proof and indeed fully set forth 
the truth of that whole question, some 
time ago in answer to a private request 
from Watson Kirkconnell of Ontario, 
Canada. It seemed at that time a rather 
academic question, and as The New 
Leader’s “Russian Affairs” supplement 
had been discontinued, I contented my- 
self with having done the work, and 
filed it among other unpublished replies 
to critics. (Communist critics, since they 
believe on principle in slander and pub- 
le deception, are impossible to debate 
with.) However, as an aid in swatting 
suc) ill-informed arbitrators as Mr. Fly, 
this historic truth may be worth the 
space it will occupy in The New Leader, 
Here then are all the essential facts: 


I: Sidney Hook’s devastating attack 


On April 7, 1935, the Soviet Union 
adopted a law extending to children 
from the age of twelve “all measures of 
criminal punishment” for the crimes of 
theft, assault, murder, and attempts at 
murder. Under a law already existing, 
theft of socialist property was a crime 
punishable by death. And since in the 
Soviet Union socialist property includes 
almost everything of value, including 
food in stores or ripening fruit on col- 
lective farms, a minor who stole an 
apple or a loaf of bread might, under 
the terms of this law, be sentenced to 
death. One case of a minor executed 
under the law actually found its way 
into the very reticent Soviet press. His 
name was Leppe, and he was sentenced 
to death by a Special Session of the 
Moscow court on April 18, 1935, for 
knocking a man unconscious and run- 
ning away with his briefcase. (Vecher- 
-naia Moskva, April 19, 1985, reprinted 
in Paul Miliukov’s Poslednia Novosti, 
April 24, 1935.) 

The decree establishing this law read 
as follows: 


Concerning Measures for 
Combating Criminality 
Among Minors 
A Resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee and People’s Council of Com- 
missars of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 

For the purpose of a more speedy 
liquidation of criminality among mi- 
nors, the Central Executive Committee 
and the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars of the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics decrees: 

(1) Minors twelve years of 2+: ond 
older apprehended stealing, commit- 
ting murder or attempts at murder, 
shall be brought before the Criminal 
Courts and held subject to all meas- 
ures of criminal punishment. 


tk 


How deep a descent this was from 
the humane ideals once cherished by 
those who built the Soviet State may 
be seen by comparing this law with that 
whiec!. it replaced. 

Article 12 of the Criminal Code of 
1926 made minors under fourteen liable 
onl, to.“measures of a medico-peda- 
gogical character.” Minors from four- 
teen to sixteen, in case the Commission 
for Juvenile Cases found jt impossible 
to apply medico-pedagogical measures, 
were liable to “measures of juridico- 
correctional character.” (That is, erim- 
inal punishment.) 

This law was modified by a decree of 
October 30, 1929, exempting minors from 
fourteen to sixteen from:punishments of 
a juridico-correctional character. 
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By Max Eastman 


Author of Artists in Uniform, the Enjoyment of Laughter, Heroes I Have Known, 
and many other works 


It should be understcod that the 
Criminal Code is nothing apart from 
these decrees. It is a compilation of 
them. Its revision and publication is an 
editorial, not a legislative function, and 
is performed by an editorial staff at- 
tached to the Commissariat of Justice. 
Thu: the degree of 1929 automatically 
replaced that of the Code of 1926. In 
th. same way the decree of 1935 re- 
placed them both. : 

This was recognized by the editors, 
whc, in the 1938 edition of the Code, 
replaced the old Article 12 by a new 
te> in essence identical with the above- 
quoted Article 1 of the decree of April 
7, 1935. Indeed the editors went too far, 
for they made the new law apply to the 
whole field of juvenile delinquency and 
not only to the crimes specified in the 
decree. The law, however, in case of 
such a discrepancy; is contained in the 
decree as originally published. 

It is important to understand this, 
because the Code of 1926 contained an- 
other article, Number 22, which pre- 
scribed that minors under eighteen could 
not be sentenced to death. This article 
also, and quite obviously, was super- 
seded by the decree of April 7, 1935, 
Such was the general understanding at 
the time, and since neither of the super- 
seded articles was mentioned in the 


decree, no other understanding was pos- - 


sible. Article 22, however, was left 
standing by the editors in the subsequent 
edition of the code. This editorial in- 
consistency did not, and could not, alter 
th: law, which is always contained in 
the most recent decree of the supreme 
governing body. It merely exemplified 
the carelessness about legal codes which 
prevails in all countries ruled, in essen- 
tial fact, by the will of « dictator and 
not by established law. 

There was never within the Soviet 
Union any attempt either to modify the 
meaning of the decree of April 7, 1935, 
or to soften its interpretation. On the 
contrary, a leading editorial in Pravda, 
right after its adoption, declared that 
it was to be rigorously applied, and ex- 
claimed: “We are not going to coddle 
them. ... No fooling with the law!” 

In foreign countries, however, the re- 





action to this inhuman decree was vio- 
Jently unfavorable, and the professional 
defenders of the “Socialist, Fatherland” 
felt compelled to explain it away. They 
did this in two ways—one a little more 
obviously dishonest than the other. 

First, they gave a false translation of 
the text. They struck out the phrase, 
“shall be brought before the Criminal 
Courts and held subject to all measures 
of criminal punishment,” which most 
certainly, and to a Russian very ex- 
plicitly, includes “the highest measure 
of punishment”—namely, shooting. They 
inserted in its place a phrase which, in 
relation to the previously existing legis- 
lation, meant just nothing at all. -Soviet 
Russia Today (issue of August, 1941), 
for instance, coined the benign expres- 
sion: “shall be brought before the crim- 
inal courts where proper punishment 
may be applied to them.” As brazen a 
faslification, you might think, as could 
be invented. But The American Quar- 
terly on the Soviet Union (issue of 
April, 1940) surpassed this with: “should 
be brought before a _ people’s court 
and prosceuted accordingly.” Such tricks 
show how much reliance, in general, is 
to be placed in these liars-on-principle. 

Their other trick—equally mendacious, 
but more plausible—is to pretend that 
Article 22, surviving through editorial 
negligence from a previous compilation 
of the Code nullified a decree of the 
Supreme Power which expressly nulli- 
fied it. Article 22, which declared in 
1926 that no youth under eighteen could 
be punished with the death penalty, did 
not save Leppe—and God knows how 
many others?—from death under the 
decree in 1935. 

In truth, these two tricks have to be 
worked together, for it is perfectly ob- 
vious that a previous provision of the 
Criminal Code, which is but a compila- 
tion of laws, could not nullify a new 
law decreed by the law-making body. 
Therefore, if you start with an honest 


-translation of the decree, the truth is 


just as plain to Americans as it is to 
Russians: The death penalty, even for 
the crime of petty larceny, was from 
1935 to 1947 applicable in the Soviet 
Union to children twelve years old. 





Keep On Going, Honey ... Baby Needs Sunshine 


Loven the example of Leppe because, 

appearing in the Soviet press twelve 
days after the decree was issued, it 
answers irrefutably the casuistry of 
those who pretend that a Civil Cede can 
annul a decree of the body whose decrees 
constitute the Code. But 1 would not 
leave the impression that Leppe’s exe- 
cution is the only evidence we have of 
the manner in’ which this savage law 
was applied. As in the liquidation of 
the kulaks, the butcheries organized by 
Yagoda, and many other Soviet barbari- 
ties, we learn the extent of them only 
when Stalin decides that they have gone 
far enough, and arrests or executes 
thos: who have been his agents in put- 
ing them through. It was thus that we 
learned, from a series of despatches 
published not only in the Russian but 
in the American press (notably those of 
Harold Denny in the New York Tcinegs 
for February 26 and 27 and March 1 
and 2, 1939) about the Purge of the 
Children. Those despatches describe the 
eight months’ jmprisonment and inquisi- 
torial torture of 160 school children in 
the town of Leninsk-Kuznetsk. Three 
officials of ths political police and an 
acting magistrate were involved in the 
operation. They were put on trial, for 
“abuse of authority,” and some of their 
testimony at the trial was even more 
shocking than the crime. I quote from 
Harold Denny: 


“The former Leninsky-Kuznetsk 
NKVD chief named Lunkoff admitted 
that he and his subordinates fabri- 
cated cases against a long list of chil- 
dren in order to get reputations for 
‘vigilance against enemies.’ 

“One of the defendants, a former 
chief investigator, testified that Lun- 
koff told him that if they carried 
through these cases, their authority 
would rise very high... 

“The arrested children were crowded 
into general cells with common crimi- 
nals as well as political offenders, and 
some were sent to prison in another 
city. They slept without bedding and, 
segregated from their parents and 
teachers, they were questioned singly 
and at night. 

“Belousoff admitted the children 
never understood his questions and 
that even after a military prosecut- 
ing magistrate had dropped all the 
charges, the children were kept in jail 
fov cight months for no reason what- 
ever. 

“The case of one boy 10 years old, 
Volodya—his last name is not given— 
was told in detail at the trial. It was 
after midnight in winter time, and 
Volodya was naturally very sleepy, 
but he was called up for questioning 
before four men—three NKVD offi- 
cials and the acting prosecutor, all 
now on trial. These men, whom Vo- 
lodya had never seen before, pointed 
their pens at him and asked him 
strange questions again and again. 
This went on for several days until 
Volodya was ready to give the desired 
answers. 

“*Were you a member of a counter- 
revolutionary, Fascist, terrorist or- 
ganization?’ Belousoff asked him. 

‘Volodya squared himself, perhaps 
with juvenile braggadocio, and an- 
swered importantly: 

“Yes, I admit my guilt. I was a 
member of a_ counter-revolutionary, 
Fascist organization.’ 

“Other questions followed. 

“Did he head this group? Did he 
begin recruiting members in 1935 
(when he was 7 years old)?... 

“The three officials of the NKVD 
and the acting prosecutor ... [were] 
sentenced to prison terms of 5 to 10 
years. This was all their proseeutor 
us ked,”’ 


* * * 


Tue phrases I have italicized indicate 
pretty .cleraly that this incident was 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Kurds as 


seven Middle Eastern Communist 

parties met in Damaskus in a 
gegional conference. Their task was to 
apply the Cominform analysis of the 
world situation to the Middle East. The 
two main reports were delivered by 
Mustafa el Aris, member of the execu- 
tive of the WFTU and head of the 
Lebanese Communist Party, and Khalid 
Bakdash, Syrian Stalinist boss. 

Bakdash enumerated in his speech the 
many recent political changes in the 
Middle East and reached some interest- 
jng conclusion, which were duly adopted 
as resolutions. “We Communists in the 
Middle East,” he said, “have for many 
years actively participated in the na- 
tional movements in our countries; we 
have emphasized national issues in oue 
program and our daily party work much 
more than social issues. This policy was 
fully justified in the ’thirties and the 
years of the Second World War. Now, 
however, a reorientation has become im- 
pérative: Communist parties must once 
more become revolutionary parties... .” 

Another prominent speaker at the 
conference stressed the importance of 
the national minorities in the “revolu- 
tionary fight”; he mentioned the Arme- 
nians, the Christian Arabs in the 
Lebanon, the Assyrians and the Kurds. 
“The Soviet Union and all Communist 
parties are supporting the independence 
movement of the Kurds,” he declared. 
The establishment of a Kurdish state 
would be a big achievement for Soviet 
Russia and strengthen immensely its 
position in the Middle East. All aid will 
be given to Kurdish nationalists who 
are now preparing’ another revolt.” 

The Communist delegates kept their 
conference a secret. This is the first 
report about the conference; even the 
Communist newspapers have not printed 
anything about it. 

The Kurds are a compact community 
of 4,000,000, with a local majority in 
the region of the Turkish-Iraqian- 
Iranian border. A great proportion of 
them are nomadic or semi-nomadic 
tribesmen in a mountainous region, 
others are farmers in the plains, and 
in the last generation the urban popu- 
lation too has grown considerably. The 
Kurds are Moslems but ethnically do 
not belong to the Semitic race. Their 
language is akin to Persian. Their terri- 
tory is not regarded as particularly safe. 
When I visited their country in the 
summer of 1946 with a few other for- 
eign correspondents, we were strongly 
advised to drive only in a convoy. 

< * t 


| Sees in November, delegates of 


Tur Kurds have never possessed a 
national state; before the First World 
War, practically all of them were sub- 
ject to Ottoman rule. The Allies favored 
the idea of. Kurdish independence, and 
in the treaty of Sévres (1920) provi- 
sions were made for the establishment 
of a Kurdish state. This state would 
have comprised the oilfields of Mossul 
and Kirkuk, a circumstance’ which 
proved fatal to the idea of Kurdish in- 
dependence. The idea was abandoned and 
the Kurds were evenly distributed be- 
tween the three neighboring countries: 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran. Their history be- 
tween the two World Wars is one of 
frustration and perpetual strife. The 
Kurds did not enjoy the rights which 
are due to any minority in a civilized 
State; they had no political or even 
cultural hutonomy, their patidhal aspira- 
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-Anti-Cholera Supplies Flown to Egypt 


oviet Pawns 








Four-and-one-half tons of anti-cholera vaccines, bound for Egypt 
where a cholera epidemic has killed more than 5000 persons, are 
loaded aboard a fast plane in New York. The supplies were collected 
in the United States by the Interim Commission of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) for the Egyptian Ministry of Health, 


tions were suppressed, newspapers and 
books in the Kurdish language for- 
bidden. 

Kurdish politicians maintain that the 
suppression of their people is the only 
common interest between Turkey, Iran 
and Iraq and was sanctioned in the fa- 
mous treaty of Sa ’adabad (1937), There 
were Kurdish revolts in 1925, 1929, 
1931-32, and the Soviets were not slow 
in exploiting the grievances of the 
Kurds against their Iragian and Turkish 
masters and actively supported each 
revolt. During the past 15 years the 
Kurdish national movement has grown 
in strength and importance, is much 
better organized than ever before, re- 
ceives much more help from the ‘“‘center” 
in Baku. 

In the present situation the Kurds 
are the natural ally of the Soviets 
against the Turks. There exists a racial 
hatred between the Kurds and the 
Turks, more intense perhaps than any 
other enmity between two peoples in 
the Middle East. Kurdish Communists 
in their publications declare that “every 
Turk is a little Enver and Jamal” (the 
slaughterers of minorities in Turkey 
during the First World War). 

Kurdish national consciousness devel- 
oped 50 years too late. If Iraq, Iran and 
Turkey would grant the Kurds minority 
rights and self-government in the re- 
gion where they are a majority, they 
would perhaps accept the offer. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these states are not 
prepared to make the slightest con- 
cessions to the Kurds, generally called 
“bandits” in the Iraqian and Turkish 
government press. 

The present leader of the Kurds, 
Mulla Mustafa Barasani, is definitely 
not a Communist. His influence has 
weakened of late as a consequence of 
two unsuccessful revolts against the 
Iraqi Government in 1943 and 1945. 
The Kurdish Communist Party (Shorsh) 
opposed the timing of these revolts, and 
their prestige was enhanced after the 
prophesied defeat came true. Barasani 
had to escape to Iran, and the Com- 
munists cleverly exploited his absence. 
On their initiative, a “People’s Front” 
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was established, the Kurdish Emergency 
Committee (Ruskari Kurd). The Com- 
munists demanded the dissolution of all 
political parties affiliated to the front 
but ‘secretly preserved their own party. 
It is therefore no exaggeration to say 
that Ruskari Kurd, which only a few 
weeks ago submitted the Kurdish de- 
mand for independence to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, is as thoroughly Com- 











munist-dominated as a “People’s Front” 
ever was. . 
m oe 

Ix March, 1946, Kurdish Communists 
in Iran (under the label Democratic 
Party) established a Soviet republie of 
their own. Very few people outside 
Iran knew about the existence of a Soviet 
republic 100 miles from the oilfields of 
Mossul. Gasi Mahmud, the Kurdish 
Communist leader, defeated Iranian 
Government troops in the region south 
of Lake Urma and established his state 
with the capital in Mahabad. He re- 
ceived arms and equipment from the 
Red Army; at one time his militia com- 
prised 60,000 well-armed men. The state 
was ruled by commissars who were fre- 
quently sent to Tabris (then Russian) 
or Baku in order to “complte their 
studies.” Later in 1946, after the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Persian 
Azerbaidjan, the Kurdish Soviet republic 
collapsed. Guerrilla fighting there con- 
tinues, however, to this day and the 
Iranian Government will probably never 
regain full control in that area. 

Some Kurdish Communist leaders emi- 
grated, after the collapse of their re- 
public, to Syria and Egypt, others re- 
mained to organize the guerrilla war- 
fare. All of them are extremely busy 
now, preparing a new revolt, probably 
to start simutaneously in Turkey, Iraq 
and Iran. Undoubtedly they will be 
helped once more by the Soviets, while 
England and America will support the 
governments in crushing the revolt. But 
this vicious circle must not continue for- 
ever. The Kurds have as much right to 
independence as any other people. The 
democratic powers of the world should 
safeguard the rights of the Kurds, to 
secure for them at least cultural and 
national autonomy. The Communists 
nowadays dominate the Kurdish national 
movement because Russia for reasons 
of her own has been the only champion 
of Kurdish independence. With Amer- 
ican and British backing, this domina- 
tion might be broken. Even those who 
care nothing about the rights of minori- 
ties must take into account the hard fact 
that over a million Kurds are living 
around the oil fields of Mossul. It might 
depend on the Kurds whether or not the 
USA and Britain will receive 5,000,000 
tons of oil annually. The Soviets will 
do their utmost to prevent it. 








Cholera 





@® Since Mark Alexander, our Mid- 
dle East correspondent, wrote this 
article, the cholera epidemic has 
leaped the borders of Egypt and 
spread through Syria and Lebanon. 
The French-language newspaper 
Soir, in Beirut, reported that the 
cholera was introduced by 700 pil- 
grims who had visited holy places 
in Arabia and passed through Egypt 
on their return, 20 days ago. 

















AIRO, Oct. 31.—For two months 
( a cholera epidemic is raging all 

over Egypt. Informed sources 
speak about ‘alarming proportions” the 
disease has taken; on a single day, 
October 22, 561 deaths were officially 
reported. But the Egyptian Ministry of 
Health knows better: there is no epi- 
demic in Egypt; only some fatal cases 
of a widespread disease. The official 
figures published daily for the use of 
the press are far from being complete; 
one might estimate that more than a 
thousand people are dying daily of 
cholera in Egypt. 


The fitst cases of the disease were 
reported late in September. An efficient 
government would have quickly brought 
the disease under control. But the Egyp- 
tian Government is utterly reactionary, 
incredibly corrupt. Social conditions are 
bad beyond description; 80 percent of 
the population live in abject poverty. 
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in Egypt 


They are undernourished and _ suffer 
from endemic diseases. King Farouk of 
Egypt instituted the other day an “order 
of valor” for fighters against cholera. 
But meanwhile the lack of the most 
primitive sanitary precautions bars any 
effective fight against the disease. 
Supplies of vaccine which have arrived 
here from abroad are sold, usually, on 
the black market. 


A few weeks ago a small book ap- 
peared in London, unnoticed by most 
critics: One Hour of Justice, by Prof. 
Cecil Alport. It is an accurate forecast 
of the spread of the disease, and the 
dismal failure of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to combat it. The author was sent 
to Egypt in 1940 on the recommendation 
of Prof. Alexander Fleming, the dis- 
coverer of Penicillin. The book was 
originally published as a confidential re- 
port to the Egyptian authorities and it 
produced a storm of protest from the 
Government, was attacked as “revolu- 
tionary” and “anti-Islamic.” The author 
had eventually to resign from his post 
as lecturer on clinical medicine in Cairo 
University. His book is, as one reviewer 
put it, “a decoument strong enough to 
stir the conscience of any civilized na- 
tion, a sickening tale of nepotism and 
patronage which hamstrings medical 
progress throughout the Middle East.” 

Professor Alport reveals that during 
the war thousands of poor peasants 
died of malaria because quinine substi- 

(Continued; on: Page Fourteen); 3 
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Pressure Groups 
and the News 


States would such a soul-searching 

enterprise as the Commission on the 
Freedom of the Press have been possible. 
That the valuable findings and recom- 
mendations of the Commission should 
come under the fire of such persons as 
Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, and George Seldes, 
publisher of In Fact, was only to be ex- 
pected. Neither of these persons nor the 
points of view they represent can tolerate 
the idea of free inquiry. 

The report of the Commission, issued 
earlier this year, is a tremendous con- 
tribution to the long-vexed question of 
what’s what with respect to press free- 
dom in the United States. It is, further- 
more, justification—if any were needed 
—of the long line of critics of the prac- 
tice of so-called press-freedom in the 
United States who are invariably dis- 
missed as gratuitous muckrakers by the 
newspapers. The Commission study is 
highly authoritative, financed by a 
leading publisher, Henry Luce; directed 
by a leading educator, Robert Hutchins, 
and worked up by a distinguished group 
of scholars. 


[: no other country than the United 


The report of the Commission shows 
once again that our practice of press 
freedom leaves much to be desired. 
Inquiry into the reasons for things as 
they are, in contrast with things as they 
might be, must logically be extended 
further afield. Although the Commis- 
sion found, in essence, that much was 
gravely wrong with the American press, 
and that its critics all along had on the 
whole been justified, there was nothing 
in its report to challenge the oft-repeated 
dictum that it is nevertheless the best 
press in the world. This, I think, it is 
today, which may be only another way 
of saying that we live in an unpleasant 
world. But, although the American press 
is far from perfect, that fact is no 
justification for criticism of it from the 
point of view of a Seldes, who is an 
apologist for a ruling group which per- 
mits no press freedom whatever. 

Dr. Shuster indicates, I believe, the 
lirection in which future inquiry must 
zo into the reasons why the American 
oress is as it is. He says that the Amer- 
‘can press “is on the average rather 
superior to the poorly educated country 
which it serves.” I’m not sure that it 
‘s a matter of “poor education,” but I'd 
certainly agree that it is a matter of 
vreng public orientation. 


* * 


Anyone who has ever started a 
1ewspaper, or tried to start one, has 
‘uickly come up against certain harsh 
acts. The- first fact is that he must 
ave buyers in order to remain in busi- 
ess. How, then, can he attract buyers? 
‘he experience of publishing history has 
hown that buyers will not, except in 
certain special instances, accept a high- 
lass product; the publisher who at- 
empts to put out such a product will 
sually go bankrupt. There are in the 
ountry ten or fifteen outstanding ex- 
mples of the special instances I have 
1 mind, conforming more or less to the 
utlines of a good newspaper even after 
verything that could possibly be said in 
‘iticism of them has been said. But 
‘en those papers must adhere more or 
ess closely to the “survival formula.” 


By Ferdinand Lundberg 


In order to attract readers, an Amer- 
ican newspaper must do the following 
things: it must devote a disproportionate 
amount of space to the reportage of 
commercialized “sports” events; it must 
devote a disproportionate amount of 
space to the reportage of isolated crimes 
of violence and sexual scandals; it must 
give heavy emphasis to the entertain- 


ment world—Hollywood and Broadway; 


it must discuss important political affairs 
in the same juvenile terms it devotes to 
sports, crimes and sex; and it must de- 
vote a disproportionate amount of space 
to “comics” and to various entertainment 
features, such as cross-word puzzles. 
“Serious” news it must almost invariably 
present in terms of the most primitive 
sort of conflict: “Vandenberg Flays 
Byrnes,” “Economists Scorch President,” 
“Pope Slashes Communists,” and “Re- 
publicans Nail Democrats.” 

In all this the press falls down most 
seriously, both in its news reports and 
in its editorializing, in its failure to 
convey underlying significances. It con- 
veys, at most, very crude significances. 
Elsewhere I have pointed out that the 
American press from time to time en- 
gages in vast black-and-white propa- 
ganda campaigns as though an invisible 
commissar were directing operations be- 
hind the scenes. Virtually all organs of 
the press play the same note: Perma- 
nent Prosperity Is Here (1920's), In- 
flation, Bureaucracy, Government Owner- 
ship and Ruin Are Coming (1930's), ete. 

¢ 


Right now a similar campaign is in 
full tide, with scarcely a newspaper 
failing to take part in it. One might 
title this campaign “Free Enterprise Is 
Responsible for Everything Good in the 
World.” And it is as much of an his- 
torical falsehood as the stock campaign 
of the Russian press that “Capitalism Is 
Responsible for Everything Bad in the 
World.” There are at least 5,000 items 
of unchallenged scholarship that prove 
that what is misleadingly termed “free 
enterprise” is something that is directly 
subsidized by the community. through 
the instrumentality of government: by 
means of supporting institutions and 










in democratic countries. 


social and political questions. 


press? What are its shortcomings? 


I TE PRESS IN: AMERICA gy yy yim: 


only grow out of thorough and intelligent thought built on intimate awareness 
of what the real and basic facts are. In a complex, changing world, when transi- 
tion is the norm, newspapers must provide on a day-by-day basis those pertinent 
facts of social occurrence that are essential. 
of unfree minds, and is itself a prime cause of chained mentalities. Because of the 
high importance, particularly today, of news media, The New Leader is printing 
in this issue two articles deyoted to an analysis of this problem: how free is our 
What are it merits? What can be done to 


laws beginning with the Constitution; 
by means of tariffs that keep out compe- 
tition from abroad; by means of public 
operating franchises and charters; by 
means of gifts, gratis, of huge tracts of 
Jand as to the railroads; by means of 
postal subsidies to ship and airplane 
lines; by means of the building of 
billions of dollars worth of public roads 
as a free gift to the automobile indus- 
try, and by means of the direct gift or 
loan of billions of public money to 
private enterprises such as banks, insur- 
ance companies, railroads and the like 
when they get into trouble. The pane- 
gyrists of free enterprise also overlook 
the fact that it was on three occasions 
in American history when government 
orders were great that “free-enterprise” 
industry made its greatest forward 
strides. Those occasions were the Civil 
War, World War I and World War II. 


I think the facts indicate that free 
enterprise has played a tremendously 
creative role, so that there is no need 
to apologize for its achievements as a 
whole. But it has always been a role 
in the shadow of government protection, 
help and even subsidy. It has been a 
strong role precisely because it has been 
enacted jn interaction with the com- 
munity through the medium of govern- 
ment. But this latter qualification—an 
important one—is not suggested by the 
newspapers. It would “complicate” the 
story ‘too much for most readers, it 
would be said by way of defense, and 
I think the publishers would be correct 
on the whole in so saying. To the ex- 
tent that they'll accept anything serious 
at all most readers of newspapers will 
accept it only in simple blacks and whites 
—and they get what they’ll take. 


i * x 


Tue failure of newspapers to point 
out significances, especially when they 
tend to become a bit complex, shows up 
most strongly on the dreary editorial 
pages. But, again, the successful pub- 
lisher knows full well that he cannot 
indulge in significant editorializing with- 
out incurring the wrath of large num- 
bers of readers. significant editorializ- 
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ing must of necessity be critical. So far 
as significant editorializing is concerned 
the American press, it is well to note, 
is at its best in’ editorializing about 
something distant in time or place! the 
Nazis, Russia, China, the medieval 
world, the American Indian etc. The 
closer the subject-matter is to home the 
more cautious grow the remarks. : For 
any newspaper 


labor and agriculture ‘is being said about 
the three largest pressure groups in the 
country. And anything said about relige 
ion, education, medicine and any num- 
ber .of other spheres similarly affects 
pressure groups, the membership of: any 
of which is always fanatically glad to 
help penalize the candid and truly 
democratic publisher. 


* * * 


Tuer E is one exception, however, and 
on this exception the newspapers go to 
town critically. The exception is the 
government, which is constitutionally 
forbidden to.do anything about the 
press, and just about every newspaper 
in the United States tries to outdo itself 
in arguing that “government” is the 
big menace in the world. Government, 
according to the newspaper idea, is run 
by thoroughly unscrupulous politicians 
who through “bureaucracy” are trying 
to “enslave” virtuous “free entrepre- 
neurs” and bring society down to ruin, 
Such sentiments, which one can see in 
practically every issue of a high-class 
paper like the.New York Times, cannot 
but give powerful justification to law 
breakers who argue simply: “The gov. 
ernment makes the law. The govern- 
ment consists of crooks. All we do is to 
outwit crooks.” Sociologists have long 
seen the “frontier tradition” as the 
main source of the big streak of law- 
Jessness in American society. I think 
they are wrong, and while I don’t be- 
lieve the newspapers are the main 
source I do believe that they are chiefly 
responsible for justifying lawlessness in 
the minds of law-breakers. 


So, in the end, I think it is true that 
an infantile public gets precisely what 
it. will take in its press. If it gets pap 
instead of good red meat it is because 
it wants pap, which more or less cynical 
publishers are willing to supply. 


Another exception concerns the fact 
that most newspapers are partisans of 
one or the other of the pressure groups. 
In the United States most of them are 
partisans of the business bloc in society. 
Their distortions, therefore, are of two 
kinds: soft-pedalling facts that tend to 
impugn any business practices and dis- 
torting facts that favor rival groups. 
Historically the chief rival of the busi- 
ness bloe has been organized labor, and 
organized labor has suffered much mis- 
tepresentation at the hands of the busi¢ 
press. Another threat to self: 
centered business viewpoints has been 
reform of various kinds, and*reform and 
reformers have suffered much _ mis- 
representation at the hands of the busi+ 
ness press. But would our newspapers 
be any better if they were run by ot 
ganized labor or the churches? One 
look at the publications of most of thesé 
latter should be sufficient to dispel any 
such illusions. Judging by what we have 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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anything said on the subject of business, - 
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Barometer of Political Democracy 


How Free Are 
Our Newspapers? 


VER a period of. several years, 
O a group of fairly congenial peo- 

ple some of whom possessed a 
measure of native wit as well as a 
yearning for knowledge about the world 
jn which they live, met under the chair- 
manship ef Robert Hutchins as a Com- 
mission on the Freedom of the Press. 
The group’s meetings and its research 
program were financed by Henry Luce, 
who thought it would be interesting to 
gee whether a menace to freedom of 
expression were cropping up unnoticed 
in the United States. Some months ago 
the Commission issued its general. re- 
port. Meanwhile, a seri¢s of special 
studies sponsored by it have likewise 
been getting into print, and I believe 
the final document may -be expected 
shortly. These studies deal with the 
yadio, the motion picture (an excellent 
survey, this) communication across na- 
tional boundaries, and several aspects 
ef the problem of freedom. The number 
of pages spawned by the Commission is 
accordingly a fairly impressive one. 

It was my good fortune to belong to 
the Commission, though I must admit 
that I contributed little to the work it 
did which might not have been supplied 
with greater authoritiativeness by some 
one else; But perhaps for this very 
reason I am rather well qualified to see 
with relative objectivity both the effort 
and the response it elicited. 


One is always likely to be a bit sensi- 
tive about one’s own brain child, and to 
eonsider aspersions cast on it as aimed 
at its progenitor, The work of the 
Commission having been begotten as it 
was, without too much collusion on my 
part, I could have taken vicious attacks 
on it quite in stride though I might 
have waxed a little hot under the collar 
by reason of a tried and tested fond- 
ne: for my colleagues. What has hap- 
pened, however, is that most of the 
comment has not dealt with the Com- 
mission’s report at all but rather with 
what people in the business assumed a 
group of “professors” would say about 
that business. It is therefore possible to 
be somewhat mournfully amused by the 
whole proceeding, even while earnestly 
deploring the drift of the discussion. 


* * * 


U xpovusrepty the” principal point 
made in the general report was that 
distribution of the mass media of com- 
munication is not considered a panacea 
for the ills from which the “press” as 
a whole suffers. The term “press” was 
used to cover newsprint, magazines, 
radio and movies simply for lack of 
another term. At the outset of their 
deliberations, most of the members of 
the Commission would probably have 
staked everything they owned on Morris 
Ernst’s thesis that concentration is the 
root of all evils. But in the end they 
didr’t. A realistic study of the situation 
appeared to indicate that although ‘t 
remains possible to get out an almost 
unlimited number of small, quite per- 
sonal journals, the ‘great organs of 
public opinion must necessarily be large 
and expensive. One can’t print all that 
the New York Times prints every morn- 
ing without spending a lot of money. 
Therefore, although a larger number of 
small dailies and radio networks would 
undoubtedly. insure a somewhat greater 
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diversity of opinion, it does not follow 
that readers or listeners would profit by 
thi. variety. Indeed, the tendency might 
well be to create newspapers or radio 
stations that were merely the organs of 
groups, and so likely to draw their pub- 
lic away from the great American public 
as a whole. The Commission accordingly 
concluded that the big units ought to 
be operated as “common carriers,” which 
means that they should take great care 
to serve all the groups, interests and 
shades of opinion in the community 
with the utmost fairness. Such fair- 
ness would halt the process of cell- 
building and would increase awareness 
of belonging to the American community 
as a whole. 

But how is it to be assured? The 
Commission argued that the government 
could not act as a censor or supervisor 
without grave risk to freedom of expres- 
sion. This risk was carefully weighed 
during weeks of sometimes pretty lively 
discussion. It was conceded that not 
only has government the right to dis- 
pense information about its own activi- 


—by the greatest possible variety of 
honest and intelligent people. Perhaps 
the principal way in which the citizen 
could act would be through some con- 
tinuing commission which would ob- 
serve the conduct of the “press” and 
offer both criticism and suggestion. 
That the level of achievement is not 
as high as it ought to be is so obvious 
that no such group as that President 
Hutchins called together was needed to 
point out faults and even grave mal- 
practice. As a matter of fact, the Com- 
mission drew up a pretty serious indict- 
ment, the principal point being that the 
press was not helping people to under- 
stand the difficult times through which 
they must live. But it also observed that 
much has been accomplished and that 
the record of good American news- 
papers in particular is a source of 
encouragement and a rebuttal to all 
counsels of despair. In short, the Com- 
mission tried hard to practice its own 
doctrine of fairness. Some of its mem- 
bers would, no doubt, have liked to get 
in a few additional raps to the pub- 





HOW FREE IS THE WORLD PRESS? 
In large areas of the world freedom of the press is a sham. Here are some 
of the more than 800 press correspondents accredited to the UN. In spite 
of such huge press representation, how much of what really happens at the 
UN gets told te the readers back home in many countries? 


ties, but ‘also that such information is 
often very useful. But its value depends 
upon its being not a substitute for but 
a supplement to or a corrective of what 
emanates from private sources. Though 
the Commission probably would have 
liked to see a way of preventing ‘he 
abuse of free speech, through stricter 
libel Jaws or some other device, it could 
not avoid the conclusion that it is bette: 
to have too much freedom than. not 
enough. 

These things being so, fairness can 
only be assured if the editor, the pub- 
lisher and the reader cooperate to make 
it their foremost objective. There are 
three ways in which editors and pub- 
Jishers can do their part. They can in- 
tensify their awareness of the respon- 
sibility imposed on them; develop.a pro- 
fession of the press, having standards 
comparable to those which prevail in 
medicine and law; and permit access to 
their columns—or programs or pictures 


lishers’ chin; and in retrospect I think 
that the report lets the average prac- 
titioner (reporters and their colleagues) 
off much too easily. But on the whole, 
it was no doubt best to say only what 
could be proved beyond question on the 
basis of the available evidence. 
+ a * 


I xeviraB.y, a report of this kind 
couldn't satisfy both George Seldes and 
Colonel McCormick, Nobody expected 
that it would, and nobody cared. The 
Chicago Tribune lived up to forecasts 
and unleashed a diatribe in which the 
members of the Commission were de- 
scribed as Fascists. It made about as 
rattle-brained a column as has ever 
seen the light of day even in the Windy 
City. On the other hand, some of the 
ablest members of the newspaper pro- 
fession, among them Walter Lippmann 
and John T. Frederick, proved they 
would have qualified for membership on 
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the Commission by excellent, lucid and 
constructive comment. So far, so good. 
What was surprising was the dearth of 
intelligent opinion from the rank-and- 
file of editors and practitioners. Many 
of them must have rushed into print 
without bothering to read what was 
in the Commission’s documents. Others 
seem to have been suffering from so deep 
an affection for the press that they 
wanted to fight anyone who did not 
attribute to it all the virtues in the 
catechism. 


If I now single out George Sokolsky 
for a seat in the stocks at this point, 
it is certainly not because I don’t con- 
sider him a good newspaperman or even 
in his way a shrewd chap. Yet the 
mere sight of the cover of the Commis- 
sion’s report evidently sent George into 
a towering rage. Why, he thundered, 
should a bunch of upstart academicians 
venture to tell newspapers, radio sta- 
tions and movie companies how to run 
their businesses? Yet this self-same 
Mr. Sokolsky does not bat an eye when 
he proceeds to explain to Presidents, 
Secretaries of State, delegates to the 
UN, and sundry other public servants 
just how they ought to carry on. He is 
full of advice to educational] institutions, 
Jabor unions, civic groups, and other 
similar agencies. Before breakfast he 
can comment on a. complex bill before 
the Congress for consideration, and 
after dinner he can explain just what 
ought to be done in Palestine. All this 
is quite all right with me, and I should 
be the last to protest since, as a College 
President, I also have to talk about a 
lot of things without too much time for 
reflection. But why should not a group 
of citizens who have sat down to talk 
over some aspects of the press and who 
then proceed to publish their conclusions 
in a modest booklet be accorded a hear- 
ing? Sokolsky isn’t a newpspaper pub- 
lisher at that. He works for one. 

It is true that working practitioners 
were excluded from membership on the 
Commission because this body was act- 
ing as a group of observers. Yet, despite 
our disclaimers of special knowledge, 
some of us have oddly enough been 
almost as close to publishing as Mr. 
Sokolsky has been. Bob Hutchins has 
operated a university press, a radio 
station, a film company and an Ency- 
clopedia. Even I sat for more years 
than it is pleasant to remember at an 
editorial desk grinding out a magazine. . 
And wonder of wonders, I can when I 
really reminisce call to mind visits 
from a valued contributor named George 
Sokolsky. No doubt he could properly 
have designated me small fry, as un- 
doubtedly I was. We had a limited but 
intelligent circulation and the amount 
of advertising we carried would not 
have overwhelmed Young and Rubicam 
as « sample impact on the public pocket- 
book. But I think Sokolsky would prob- 
ubly concede that even a little fish has 
a right to talk like a fish, What he 
couldn’t know is that one member of 
the Commission is a stockholder in a 
large and flourishing daily which some- 
times prints Mr. Sokolsky’s messages to 
the American people. 


One wonders what there was about 
the r.otion of a free and frank appraisal 
of the press which caused such ructions 
in so many minds—for Sokolsky is only 
an example. I can only suppose that 
some consciences stagger under a feel- 
ing of guilt, and a fear lest they be 
found out sooner or later. This hypo- 
thesis is borne out by what happened 
at some meetings of the Commission. 
One can’t divulge secrets. But I can 
say that when a representative of one 
important agency of the press met with 
the group, he evidently came to the 
conclusion that he had made a rather 
poor impression; and thereupon he pro- 

«Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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churchmen have been conserva- 

tive. Too often they have soared 
into the theological stratosphere and 
winked at social injustice. War did a 
lot to shake them out of their com- 
placence, 

One result of the Nazi occupation was 
that a lot of Christians began to relate 
their religion to daily life. Two years 
after the war, one can see some of the 
hacvest. 

It would be rash to generalize that 
a great social movement is being born 
in European Christianity. It is difficult 
to generalize at all about any institution 
with so many sides. Apart from the 
many national and denominational dif- 
ferences, there are three great religious 
divisions an the continent—Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Orthodox Catholic 

Since my work has been with Prot- 
estant and Orthodox churches, I cannot 
write informatively about what is hap- 
pening in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Although I have the impression that 
the hierarchy still supports reaction in 
too many places, I believe that the 
same ferment is going on among Catho- 
lics as among others, and that more 
‘Catholics than ever realize the necessity 
of fighting. Fascist and Communist to- 
talitarianism with progressive reforms, 
applying Christian morality to real life. 


"TP enssehmen have be European 


« * * 


Tur whole future of the Orthodox 
church is conditioned by Soviet Russia, 
The persecution of religion in the Soviet 
Union has abated. Whether the strength 
of the churches, demonstrated in build- 
ing morale to meet war suffering, forced 
a grant of freedom, or whether Stalin 
at last has got a partyline church, such 
as the Nazis tried to build, can be de- 
bated; but the fact is that the Russian 
state is permitting worship, and atheist 
propaganda has slackened. 

Throughout the Orthodox world, the 
Moscow-centered church has been-trying, 
and in large part succeeding, to win 
the churches to its allegiance. Emis- 
garies of the Moscow patriarch have 
been busy traveling to the Balkan na- 
tions, and heads of the Orthodox 
churches in the Soviet sphere have paid 
return visits. All this makes credible 
the idea that the Communist dictator- 
ship has granted the church some free- 
dom only to be used as a political tool. 

Curiously, the churches in the Soviet 
eatellites generally enjoy less freedom 
than those in the motherland. There fre 
many instances where Red Army occu- 
pation officers have been friendly ‘o 
churches, and it is frequently with the 
mative Communists that the churchmen 
have their difficulties. Someone has 
shrewdly compared the state of religion 
in Communist areas of the Balkans to 
that in Russia shortly after the Com- 
munists took over there. 

In Rumania, preachers must turn in 
written declarations of their political 
views, and Biblical texts and subjects 
for sermons are required. Religious 
publications are censored by two min- 
istries. Under an aged patriarch, the 
Orthodox church is split between non- 
Communists and opportunists who find 
that reddish-tinged views get them 
ahead faster. The Orthodox church suc- 
eessively chose two men to send as 
bishop to the United States, found 
neither could get:a passport, and -finally 
goncluded that only 'a :fetlow-traveler 
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could get clearance. “The Government 
gives the church freedom only to be a 
propaganda machine,” a well-informed 
first-hand observer told me. 

In laying down the line for Bul- 
garia, George Dimitrov, the Communist 
leader, said: “We will not persecute the 
churches, but we will not tolerate nests 
of reaction. Stick to your spiritual 
work!” 

Restrictions in Bulgaria include pro- 
hibition of vocal prayer among soldiers, 
exclusion of churches from community 
welfare work, spying on services, and 
prohibition of Christian youth organi- 
zations. “Paper shortage” has almost 
eliminated religious publication. 

Orthodox bishops of Yugoslavia hava 
protested press attacks on their church, 
confiscation of church buildings, beat- 
ings and punishment of priests, and the 
financial strictures which have resulted 
from land reform, and the prohibition 
of church collections. Yugoslav church- 
men asked to receive no relief supplies 
lest these be considered signs of Western 
“Fascist” ties. 

There is :ittle indication that the other- 
worldliness of Orthodoxy has broken 
down, Even if it had, however, there is 
almost no opportunity for it to take 
political or social action in Europe today, 


* * *« 


Ix the Protestant areas, many hoped 
that cooperation in the resistance would 
mean new church influence in political 
life after the war. It hasn’t worked out 
that way. The cooperation has declined. 
Now churchmen are often under attack 
from old Communist comrades. 

There is among Protestants a great 
deal of talk about revitalization of the 
church and about new social and po- 
litical interest. Sometimes this seems to 
be just talk. But even the talk is sig- 
nificant as a sign of a new frame of 
mind, 

Some of the young Protestants of 
France, in an_ organization called 
Cimade, worked during the war in 
hiding Jews and helping them escape 
into Switzerland. Sticking together since, 
youth have been doing social 
service work in the destroyed towns. 
They have several centers where they 
have aided the homeless, including Baltic 
refugees and pregnant German girls 
who hoped to join returned French 
“slave-labor” lovers. Tackling head-on 
the problem of traditional enmity, they 
have recently put a team of workers into 
Mainz, in the French zone of Germany, 
to’ work on reconstruction of Germany, 
physically and morally. 

Near Lyons, in another 
“radical Christianity,” 
building an international school called 
Collége Cévenol. André Philip, the So- 
cialist economist in the government, is 
a sort of patron. An international faculty 
is teaching about 300 teen-age students 
of French, Polish, German, Dutch, Hun- 
garian, Japanese, Indochinese, Mada- 
gascar and Indian origin. For two sum- 
mers, groups of American and British 
youth have worked with French youth 
there in putting up barracks for class- 
rooms. 

At Driebergen, Holland, there is a 
institute called Kerk en Wereld 
which was born in the mind of a Dutch 
pastor in a concentration camp. Scores 
o* young men and women are being 
¢rained: there to preach religion as lay- 
men in ordinary trades among the com- 
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This insignificant-looking piece of paper means emergency aid to carry 

France, Italy, and US-occupied countries through the next three months 

while the European relief program is debated and voted on by Congress, 

Signing the bill authorizing $570,000,000 stop-gap aid are (left House 

Speaker Joseph Martin (R., Mass.) and Rep. John M. Vorys [1R., Ohio) 
who steered the bill through to passage. 


mon people. In connection with it is a 
sociological institute for the study of 
the relation of Christianity to human 
life. One of its projécts was calling to- 
gether this summer a conference of 
economists, union leaders, preachers, 
government officials and all others con- 
cerned, to study the problem of the 
atom bomb, 
“ « © 


Ti ERE is a similar development -in 
Germany. German churchmen have them. 
selves started several schools which 
bring in professional groups for skort 
courses to study the relationship of 
their religion to their work. One such 
school in Wuerttemberg, for example, 
has had most of the provincial teachers 
in, as well as groups of doctors, lawyers 
and journalists. 

Another significant growth in Ger- 
many is the Christian Democratic Union, 
one of the strongest political parties in 
the western zones. It is under conserva- 
tive pressure from elements of the 
old Catholic Centrum, but some of the 
Protestants I have spoken to who were 
active in the party are outspoken Chris- 
tian Socialists. It is also noteworthy 
that Protestant leaders—for ex- 
ample, Martin Niemoeller—have steered 
clear of the union specifically because 
concentration camp had brought church 
and labor closer together and they do 
not want to appear unfriendly to Social 
Democrats. At the same time, some 
Social Democratic leaders have made 
friendly overtures-to the church. 


some 


But in general, the German Protes- 
tants have had to fight a rear guard 
action against the disintegration in 
Germany. One of their outstanding ac- 
complishments has been the organiza- 
tion of vast relief, especially to the 
millions of homeless from the East. One 
positive accomplishment has been the 
organization of a union of Lutheran, 
Reformed. and, Prussian, Union ,elements 
into a single body, with efforts now 


under way to give the executive group 
a democratic footing in the individual 
congregations, 

While the Scandinavian churches seem 
less shaken out of the groove by the 
war, there has been a growing recog- 
nition that mere lethargic reliance on 
the state is deadening. Here, too, new 
Christian political groups with pro. 
gressive programs have grown up. In 
Finland, especially, I found young dis- 
satisfied state Lutherans. Some of them 
have begun near Helsingfors, across the 
road from Sibelius’ estate, a school for 
lay courses in social welfare. In one 
city, a young pastor started a “marriage 
clinic” to advise war-shattered families, 
and the idea has been taken up by other 
churches. 

It would be intemperate to conclude 
that the European Protestant churches 
have been completely reborn. Americans 
should also recognize that most of what 
is being done is within the framework 
of a more rigid theology. The European 
basis for social action is strongly Bib- 
lical, in a way that seems very literalist 
American, and much of it is 
motivated by a desire to bring in the 
There is also a_ strong 
pessimism which = draws 
nourishment from war’s horrors for the 
conviction that man is depraved and 
that the of God is not for 
this earth. 

If this seems to an outsider to put 
a fatalistic brake on social projects, it 
is nevertheless a realistic antidote to 
an easy 19th century optimism which 
is not keyed to Europe mood in 1947, 

And somehow, raany European church- 
men do feel a moral imperative to work 
for a better society even if they do 
that the brotherhood of maa 
can be realized. One of the hopes for 
Europe is that the church people have 
not given up because their old religion 
was inadequate, but are striving to find 
new ways to put. their convictions to 
work: at the human‘ level..> ! i 
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Robert Lowell: | 
The Tradition and Technique of Revolt 


Reviewed by R. W. Flint 
LORD WEARY’S CASTLE. By Robert Lowell. New York: Harcourt Brace and Co. 


69 pages. $2.50. 


of vigor and dramatic pathos there is nothing like it in American poetry and 


W ITH ,time, this superb poetry will reach its proper level. For a certain kind 


nothing much better in English since the Elizabethans. The spirit is that of 
Melville, and Thoreau in his more sardonic moments, but neither of these writers was 
‘as happy as Lowell in metrical forms. Randall Jarrell, in a Nation review of Jan. 18, 


that “A few of these poems ... 

If we allow prejudice or the initial 
strangeness of Lowell’s technique to put 
us off, we, not posterity, will be the 
losers. For all the abuse in the popular 
press and‘ all our regrets over the age, 
one reads the poetry of the last thirty 
years with amazement. If Eliot, Stevens, 
Yeats, Valéry, et al., have been minor 
talents by volume, they have been minor 
with a dedication to craft that could 
not help producing major occasions of 
art. Lowell learns from all of these, 
in no way refutes them, and the free- 
dom with which he lives in his verse ia 
the sign of a real continuity. We might, 
were it not for this “saving remnant” 
and their sympathetic critics, still be 
chewing the cud of Walt Whitman. 

Where, then, it must be asked, are 
the acclaiming voices of the New Critics 
who have been a sort of praetorian 
guard for Lowell’s colleagues of the 
/last generation? Certainly Lowell has 
done a good deal to inspire universal 
nervousness, which is probably well for 
his peace of mind. In the prevalent 
messianism of the arts, like the 
turtle, the poet who would survive must 
carry his house on his back, even to the 
flap in front to make it tight on oe- 
casion. 

Lowell’s spiritual revolt, like his 
poetry, is admirable because its intense 
personal roots go well beneath the sur- 
face of any conventional demand. It is 
freedom to the nth power, the psycho- 
logical limit of the anti-authoritarian 
ideal. If we are shocked by the bleak- 
ness of this new poetic universe, we are 
forced to recognize in it immediately 
the openness and moral idealism that 
we applaud in milder forms of the liber- 
tarian ethos. I can think of no poetry in 
which the image of man-freeing-himself 
is given such immediate sensuous re- 
ality; it seems to move between the poles 
of Freedom and Evil rather than Good 
and Evil. Christ is a notable liberator, 
but death is the Great Liberator. “While 
we live, we live / To snuff the smoke of 
victims.” Consequently, because this 
spirit is radical in Lowell, there is no 
mention of freedom as such, no invoca- 
tion of value-signs. The values are all 
embodied, motion always has its specific 


end and object. 
n *. ~ 


box 


How can a poet bring to ‘ife what 
for most of us is only a general moral 
disposition? Obviously, by moving with- 
in a tradition where the same battles 
have been fought beforehand. | shall 
argue for the value of Lowell’s Catholi- 
cisn only because I think he makes ef- 
fective poetic use of it, but it is also 
useful to speculate why this should be 
so. The uses of tradition are many. 
Since we are accustomed to look down 
on its social .uses, we are plainly un- 
able to enjoy its artistic unless 
the poet is enough like us to share with 
us an act of historical empathy. Lowell 
may not have many readers in our gene- 
ration, but he deserves at least as many 
@s ure sympathetic with the leading 
strains of revolutionary thought in the 
West. His explicitly living tradition is 
the tradition of revolt that starts in 
our culture with the great Hebrew pro- 
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1947, surely: one of the most fruitful acts of criticism in recent years, has predicted 
will be read as long as men remember English.” 
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phets and has people like Bloy, Rim- 
baud, and Melville as its modern repre- 
sentatives. His dead tradition, which he 
tries to imbue with life, is Roman Ca- 
tholicism. Whether or not we let this in- 
terfere with our pleasure depends on 
whether we wish to let the personal or 
the dogmatic standard come first. It is 
pleasing to have a Catholic poet who 
lays all his emphasis on the living ex- 
perience of faith without writing essays, 
like Eliot, that make confusing equa- 
tions between catholicity of dogma and 
wholeness of heart. The latter may 
move toward the former but they are 
not the same thing. With Eliot the 
reader is never able to distinguish 
clearly between what the Church has 
meant to him and what he wants it to 
mean to us as citizens and readers of 
his poetry. Eliot himself has said, in 
connection with Wordsworth, that the 
“difference between revolution and re- 
action may be by the breadth of a hair.” 
Weli and good; in Lowell’s case let us 
leave that hair unsplit until we have 
accustomed ourselves to the verbal 
splendors of the poetry and lived with 
Lowell the man until we are no longer 
embarrassed by Lowell the theologian. 
The call to repentance is as old as Sin 
and seems to have outlived the belief 
in it. Like Amos at Bethel, Lowell is 
suddenly on the scene, “all zeal and 
hair,” as Jarrell has said with a pro- 
phetic moral force that is timeless. One 
must see him first, I believe, as a moral 
rather than a religious type, but a 
moralist capable of genuine religious 
ecstasy. (These distinctions may be 
meaningless but they define our order of 
appreciation.) Ecstatic poetry should 
need no apology. There is not much of 
it in English, and Hopkins’s failures to 
achieve it may put us off. Paul’s epistles 
are full of it, some of Dante, some 
Wordsworth, some ‘Shakespeare—it will 
not be found in an anthology, least of 
all The Oxford Book of English Mys- 
tical Verse. Shelley’s mind lacked the 
specific gravity to make it convincing. 
For his ecstatic moments, Lowell fuses 
material from the Old Testament, lit- 
urgy, Melville etc. “I hear him, Stupor 
Mundi, and the mud/ Flies from his 
hunching wings and beak. . .” 
Gobbets of blubber spill to wind and 
weather, 
Sailor, and gulls go round the stoven 
timbers 
Where the morning stars sing out 
together 
And thunder shakes the white surf and 
dismembers 
The red flag hammered in the mast-head. 
Hide 
Our steel, Jonas Messias, in Thy side. 


This is the powerful measured accent 
of the great dramatic tradition in Eng- 
lish. One is left stunned by it and un- 


* able to say, or care very much, whether 


Christianity as a spiritual discipline or 
Christianity as a sombre, comprehensive 
mythology was the source of the poet’s 


emotion. 
* + * 


Lirrie early poetry has been as fresh 
and_ original as Lowell’s. He started 
with both bitterness and satire; the 
satire was dropped as unsuited to his 
dramatic-rhetorical-ecstatic talent, but 
the bitterness has remained. His best 
energies are always called out in the 
act and rhetoric of revolt or the mo- 
ments of reconciliation which follow. 
Entering the world at large with a hard 
inborn New England scepticism, a taste 
for the poetic naturalism of the 17th 
century that has nourished many of his 
American ancestors, he has tried to 
grasp the Christian mythos from the 
center of pity and terror, from the pure 
Pascalian sensibility. (This must be 
distinguished from the later Eliot’s cul- 
ture-minded mysticism—*“‘The rest is 
prayer, observance, discipline, thought, 
and action.’’) In this sense he is an 
apocalyptic talent like Bloy, Baudelaire, 
and early Eliot, but unlike early Eliot 
in attempting to combine the devotional- 
ecstatic with the oracular-analytic, often 
in the same poem. The Catholicism can 
appear accidental, therefore, only be- 
cause the extreme situations from which 
the poems arise are more immediately 
convincing than the devices of faith the 
poet invokes to resolve them. 

There is a traditional religious sym- 
bolism for the poet to use at the other 
end of his self-emancipation, but there 
is also a tradition of emancipation it- 
self, and here again Lowell learns from 
the past. 

Compare Melville: elements of the 
19th century Promethian humanism re- 
main unassimilated to his tragic vision, 
as Richard Chase has shown in an 
analysis of the recurrent personae of 
Melville’s books (Partisan Review, May- 
Junc, 1947). Vacillating between hope 
and despair, Christianity and paganism, 
humanism and scepticism, Melville al- 
lowed much to remain in his vision that 
was eccentric and syncretic. Orthodoxy 
of the Greek or Hebrew-Christian sort 
had little appeal for him because he 
did not want, fundamentally, to come to 
terms with his malaise. The same has 
been correctly said of Hawthorne. Low- 
ell, however, has another century in the 
rediscovery of basic philosophical and 
religious tradition behind him, and his 
answer has had to be in terms of an 
orthodoxy corresponding in energy to 
the energy of his self-possession. As a 
last-ditch’ individualism, it gathers up 
the historical sanctions for a modern 
version of man’s loneliness before God. 
Confusing this with Mr. Luce’s crusade 
for Christian Free Enterprise is merely 


perverse. 
* x se 


Lowe should confirm the affection 
the professional Existentialists are cur- 
rently showing for American art and 
life. Possibly no poet since Rimbaud 
has made extreme situations so agoniz- 
ingly vivid, all the more so since the in- 
ternal resistance by way of formal] con- 
trol in the verse and moral control in 
the poet’s experience appear to be 
greater than in Rimbaud. Lowell is 
saturated in modern poetry and not al- 
ways past the stage of confusing an 
artistic convention: with -a ‘spiritual. At 
times, the frame of reference seems to 
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be frankly 17th century into which the 

reader must coax himself. 

The grey snow squelches and the well- 
born stamp 

From sermons in a scolded sober mob 

That wears away the Sabbath with a 


frown. 
No modern Boston preacher scolds 
the well-born very seriously. If. still 


recognizable, this Boston is no longer 
typical in the way Lowell intends. This 
raises the question whether even Lo- 
well’s physical world is enough our 
own; it is not a very .vital question, 
after all. Each poem creates its own 
milieu and is successful in terms only 
of it. 

What Lowell has sought and won is 
complete freedom of gesture and verbal 
motion within his plain, rigid, and in- 
tricate structure. The careful 
reader, sensing the range of feeling 
from grand prophetic rhetoric, to broad 
pathetic rhetoric of nature, to sardonic 
irony, to plain dramatic speech, to lyric 
chant (Yes, Lowell is surprisingly often 
lyrical: “Our lady of Babylon, go by, 
go by,/I was once the apple of your 
eye;”) and so on will realize that tight- 
ness of form and orthodoxy of symbolism 
are a relatively small price to pay for so 
much freedom. “Das Gesetz nur kann 
uns Freiheit geben,” said Goethe, an old 
saw but a good one. Action is the prime 
need of Lowell’s temperament. All his 
poetry is dramatic in one way or an- 


other, with a few small exceptions. 
* * * 


verse 


Tue QUAKER GRAVEYARD IN 
NANTUCKET” is the best single poem 
to study for clues to his method. In it 
Lowell finds objects large and active 
enough to free his talent. Like Eliot in 
“The Dry Salvages,’” he uses the sea as 
a theatre for the kind of open diction 
that few if any other occasions in life 
permit. Eliot’s poem, written late, is 
heavily weighted with speculative mean- 
ings and moves slowly, hieratically, 
with a power built on all the associa- 
tions of his earlier work. Lowell’s poem 
has a core of speculation in the com- 
parison of simple 19th century Quaker 
faith with the subdued, almost Oriental 
calm of the Virgin of Walsingham, but 
around this core Lowell has let his sea- 
rhetoric howl and pound, violence repre- 
sented rather than violence alluded to. 
The intellectual movement of Lowell’s 
poems is always easy to follow once the 
meaning of their symbolic ingredients 


has been discovered (Genesis and 
Revelation ave prime sources). 
Eliot asks: “Where is the end of 


them, the fishermen sailing/Into the 
wind’s tail where the fog cowers?”—and 
Lowell replies: “This is the end of them, 
three quarters fools,/Snatching at 
straws to sail/Seaward and seaward on 
the turntai! -whale,... This is the end 
of running on the waves;/We are poured 
out like water.” The leading metaphor 
is the sea as cruel, meaningless action. 
Lowell’s amazing competence for such 
sea-writing, as we have not had since 
Conrad, gets him away with some frank 
Schrecklichkeit, a description, for ex- 
ample, of a corpse lifted almost word- 
perfect from Thoreau’s Cape Cod. In 
all the sound and fury, the metaphor is 
not lost. The verbs and verbals remind 
us of Yeats’s prediction: “It can almost 
be said that before verse can learn to 
be human again it must learn to be 
brutal.” By sustaining the tone until 
the middle of the fourth section, he 
reaches a kind of rhetorical orgasm in 
the splendid lines; “Clamavimus, O:ieptivs. 
Let the: sea-gulls wail/For water, fo. 
(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Good Taste and Evil Deeds 


Reviewed by IRVING KRISTOL 


THE MEANING OF TREASON. 


307 pages. $3.50. 


By Rebecca West. 


New York: Viking Press. 


they aroused widespread comment, and deservedly so. As a work of journalism, 


W HEN sections of this book appeared as topical reportage in The New Yorker, 


written in haste and under pressure of a deadline, they were quite remarkable. 

‘his was so even considering Miss West’s natural gifts as a writer, fully demonstrated 
in her novels, stories, criticism, and travel pieces. The present volume contains the 
New Yorker pieces as part of a much more detailed exploration of the motives, biog- 
raphies, adventures, and trials of those Englishmen who deserted to Hitler’s Germany. 
Miss West can turn a neat phrase (“he was Irish beyond the norma provisions of 
nature, with the emphasis of art”); her discussions of law, politics, and biography are 
highly informative and yet always informal, fresh, and colored with a poetic sensibility. 


(Often, though, it seems that her ex- 
tremely wordy analyses are substitutes 
for rigorous intellectual scrutiny, as if 
she were casting out a net of phrases 
in the hope of catching an idea.) Most 
important of all, she has a point of view, 
an old and cultivated point of view rooted 
presumably in British civilization. 

William Joyce (“Lord Haw-Haw’’) 
was brought to trial for offenses against 
the Treason Act of 1351. Miss West, too, 
judges him from the vantage point of 
six hundred years of English society. 
She finds him guilty of having “sinned 
that sin which is the dark travesty of 
legitimate hatred because it is hatred 
felt for kindred, just as incest is the dark 
travesty of legitimate love.” To many 
of us, this concept of “kinship” sounds 
contrivedly naive. But for Miss West, 
with her preconceptions, it is both natural 
and fruitful. It is a way of looking at 
things that assumes a stable, enduring 
organization of political communities, 
and that is hostile to our “mindless, tra- 
ditionless, possessionless urban popula- 
tions that are the children of the ma- 
chine.” It assumes that politics is the 
business of conscientious statesmen; that 
ordinary people are full of their per- 
sonal affairs in a quiet, mannerly 
fashion; and that history is a_ vast 
process in which these ordinary people 
gel entangled only at unfortunate turns 
in their fate. 

This old-fashioned way of looking at 
things has an agreeable novelty about 
it. In our era of the “political animal” 
and “socialized masses” there is relief 
in a point of view that says people were 
born for more important things than 
politics, and that it is better if they 
cultivate their personal loyalties and 
their tiny vegetable gardens than if they 
were battling the police or marching 
twenty abreast in an enormous parade. 
In an era, too, when almost everyone is 
considered by someone else to be a traitor 
to something or other (“liberalism,” “‘so- 
cialism,” “humanity,” “the class strug- 
gle,” “the American way of life”), it is 
comforting, at least momentarily to get 
back to the simple definition: “For what 
is treachery? It is the betrayal of fami- 
liars to strangers, of those who are near 
to those who are far... .” A world of 
such clear-cut unquestioned loyalties, one 
feels, would be preferable to present com- 
plexities. 

Like her literary master, Henry James, 
Miss West is anxious to build up great 
moral issues from infinitesimally small 
molecules of thought and behavior. Her 
elaborate investigation of these traitors 
leads, almost imperceptibly, to—God. The 
loss of God, Miss West asserts, has left 
a vacuum in which the human personality 
can make itself heard only through cruel 
distortion, by grasping power and en- 
forcing love and obedience. Those men 
who unknowingly suffer religious torment 
raise the standard of social revolution. 
(She almost seems to ask: otherwise, 


why should anyone bother?) 
* % * 


” 


I: Miss West’s self-made naive per- 
spective is a source of originality and 
insight, it is a source that is quickly 
exhausted. The most cursory meditation 
shows its basic uselessness. To take an 
example: what does Miss West make of 
the anti-Nazi refugees? 
they, too, betrayed the familiar to the 
advantage of the strange. She neve 
touches upon this question, and one does 
not see how she possibly could. The prob- 
lem of political loyalty in our day can- 
not be squeezed through the category of 
“kinship.” 


Presumably 


Inevitably, what with her notions of 
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the good society, her judgments are 
thickly coated with smugness and con- 
descension. All of her fascists have 
physical deformities, or sound illiterate, 
or wear odd clothes; not one of them 
could ever be mistaken by a person of 
taste for a genuine red-blooded Briton. 
Of one of the trials she writes that the 
jury “were all men pleasant to look at 
and more obviously trustworthy than the 
homely and eccentric little man in the 
dock.” The reader gets the distinct im- 
pression that the gulf between the jury 
and the criminal was a matter of breed- 
ing rather than moral conviction or — 
heaven forbid — ideology. And then one 
remembers the “pleasant” and “trust- 
worthy” citizens of Germany, and how 
little moral weight these virtues had. 
Accidents of personality seem to have 
precious little to do with good or evil 
politics these days. 

Indeed, the soldiers of the past war 
who complied most fully with Miss 
West’s canons of decency were the Ger- 
mans. (I speak of the German army, not 
the SS.) In contrast with the pin-up 
girls of the American barracks, the 
German soldiers adorned their walls 
with colored post-card reproductions of 
the home-towns, or with simple, stern 
political slogans. There was also prob- 
ably a greater number of churchgoers 
among German soldiers than among 
Americans. Yet this “decency” was 
placed in the service of an obscene in- 
decency; and the implicit adherence to 
“law and order”’—German soldiers were 
far less rowdy than American—ended up 
as a blind obedience to ruthless disorder. 

* mn - 


Ls the course of her book, Miss West 


recounts a story that stuck in my mind 
like a thorn. In 1987, William Joyce and 
his wife moved into the top flat of a doc- 
tor’s house in South Kensington. ; As 
Miss West relates it: “Joyce’s suit and 
top-coat were deliberately kept dirty and 
shabby in imitation of Hitler’s turn-out; 
he cropped his hair in the Prussian style 
and never wore a hat; he always carried 
a very thick stick; and he bore himself 
with a deliberate aggressiveness. The 
doctor and his wife instantly took a dis- 
like to him, which they never lost, though 
afterwards it coexisted with some lik- 
ing.” This liking may have been the 
result of their inviting Joyce to their 
sherry parties, where “they noticed to 
their surprise that though William Joyce 
was so obviously odious in so many: ways, 
so vulgar, so pushing, so lacking in 
sweetness, many of their guests found 
his conversation interesting and amusing 
and even charming.” 


* % * 


Miss WEST is here openly on the side 
of the angels—that is, of the upper- 
middle class doctor whom she presents 
as a prototype of the solid citizen; he 
was, after all, a man of both means (he 
had a butler) and refinement. Joyce, 
on the other hand, was an ambitious 
hooligan who, in 1937, was provoking 
street brawls, beating up Jews, praising 
Hitler, etc. The two men represent for 
her the positive and negative of -this 
world. Yet—are they? The vision of the 
doctor’s party remains infinitely disturb- 
ing: the refined gnests listening to vicious 
little William Joyce — even if he was 
“lacking in sweetness”—and finding him 
“interesting and amusing and even 
charming.” 

One cannot refrain from speculating, 
ever so impolitely: are those ice-cubes 
rattling so discreetly in the high-ball 
glasses — or bones? 


Baby-Talk 


Reviewed by PETER VIERECK 


RUSSIA: A SHORT HISTORY. By 
Helen Pratt and Harriet Moore. New 
York: John Day. 292 pages. $3.00. 


E VERY reviewer of historical litera- 
ture can say, “Much have I traveled in 
the realms of dross”; for in any so difti- 
cult and exacting a genre the baser metal 
exceeds the gold. But even the resigned 
stoie will quail before the kittenish prose 
of Russia by Helen Pratt and Harriet 
Moore. 


Forgetting for a moment its all-cor- 
roding diction, let us first itemize the 
book’s attractions as a new book on an 
urgently important subject. It offers a 
harmless and handy’ popularization of 
the standard facts available in more 
serious texts (like that of Pares, whose 
influence as a source is evident). His- 
tory’s raw materials, such as dates, 
battles, place names, are presented ac- 
curately. Nor do they remain wholly 
raw. There is even an honest effort to 
cook them up into a rudimentary syn- 
thesis. The quotations from Russian 
literature are invariably excellent; they 
are sagely chosen and decently translated. 

Let no one underestimate these excel- 
lences, whose very slightness has the 
endearing virtue of modesty, Yet, with- 
out being too pompous and humorless 
about it, historians do have a certain 
minimum of dignity to uphold in their 
use of the Englsh language. The trahison 
des cleres can be stylistic as well as 
moral or political. And we are obliged 
to protest when an adult history of a 
world-important subject is written in 
baby-talk. 

Here are’ random excerpts out of two 


punctuated by use of 
almost one hundred dashes and omitting 


opening pages, 





not a single sentimental cliché, no, not 
even the vocka: 

“RUSSIA—what pictures and impres-, 
sions the name suggests! Old Russia, 
‘hol:’ Russia, the land of churches— 
pageantry of cer2monial — magnificent 
singing—homes with lighted shrines and 
holy icons. Vast Russia, the land of 
plains—slowly moving rivers—the bound- 
less horizon of the steppes. Asiatic Rus- 
sia—Cossack troops with their whips 
riding down defenseless groups—diverse 
peoples—backward. cultures. Autocratic 
Russia—exiles sent to Siberian wastes— 
political suspects snatched from their 
homes, Revolutionary Russia, the land 
of conspiracy — anarchists — nihilists — 
violence — death. Imperial Russia — 
great estates—grand dukes and princes 
—palaces—a cultured life of elegance, 
luxury, and pleasure—music—the im- 
perial ballet. Bearded peasants in ems 
broidered blouses—ignorance—vodka— 
balalaikas—peasant dances. Catherine 
the Great—the Winter Falace—Tchai- 
kovsky—Tolstoy—Chekov—Gorky. The 
fed Square—the Red Army—Lenin~— 
Stalin. Each name conveys a picture... 
strange—romantic—cultured—violent. ” 








On Bobert Lowell 


(Continued from Page Eleven) 

the deep where the high tide/Mutters to 
its hurt self, mutters and ebbs...” The 
fifth section sharpens the metaphor, 
making the whale represent the radical 
evil, Anti-Christ perhaps, that the 
Quaker’ sailors went after “in the mad 
scramble of their lives,” and paints one 
of Lowell’s finest pictures of the eschata, 
the final things. 

In the complete flatness with which 
divinity is pictured in the Walsingham 
section we have another of Lowell’s ex- 
treme situations, the passage standing 
in dramatic as weil as tonal contrast to 
the foregoing. ‘The last section recon- 
ciles itself with violence in a way 
reminiscent of Jeffers. “It’s well;/At- 
lantic you are fouled with the blue 
sailors...” The coda is another swell- 
ing five-line burst of prophecy. Lowell 
has grown more technicaly proficient in 
each of the directions indicated in this 
poem, but none lives more completely in 
the imagination. 


~ “ 


How much has Lowell borrowed and 
learned in his use of myth? This must 
be asked of every new poet since so 
much excellent work has been done 
towards understanding myth in the art 
of an agnostic era. Allegory is current- 
ly handled in two ways. There is the 
“obsessional symbol” of Kafka, forced 
out of an indifferent context by the 
writer’s constructive imagination, never 
precise in meaning but almost infinitely 
suggestive. This is the agnostic drama- 
tizing his awareness of a crucial mo- 
ment and jts possible significance in 
many possible schemes of meaning. 
Lowell’s method is the traditional re- 
ligious allegory in the manner of Dante 
and Bunyan—set symbols, more or less 
limited in meaning, the easier method 
for the artist, the most widely abused, 
and the one requiring the most effort 
from the reader. It allows a more 
“open,” 
its crude use in Wagner, Yeatss grow- 
ing mastery of it, and Eliot’s skill and 


exotic context. One thinks of 


restraint jn making it serve his pure 
poses. The trick in Lowell is usually a 
precise juxtaposition of natural and 
mythical experience, both worlds dis- 
crete and in sharp focus, the link be- 
tween them often being no more than a 
capital letter. Less flexible than either 
Kafka, Eliot, or Joyce with his symbols, 
Lowell depends on the intrinsic literary 
quality of their context to compensate 
for their stubborn rigidity. Leaves, 
serpents, rainbows, kingfishers, doves, 
whales, etc., tie the poetry together 
with their exact associations from the 
Bible, Medieval Catholic literature, Mel- 
ville, and other related sources. 
Finally, it should be noted that Lowell 
is post-(not anti-) Freud and uses Freud 
to reinforce his doctrine of man’s in- 
humanity to man. His poems echo @ 
legend I once found on a bottle of French 
Dressing: “Separation is a natural con- 
In a world where Stephen the 
Martyr was “broken down to blood,” 
“What can the dove of Jesus give/You 
now but wisdom, exile?” Whether moved, 
annoyed, or outraged by such a notion, 
we can agree in greeting a major new 
American poet, who is all poet, as he 
mainstream of Western 


dition.” 


joins the 
literature. 








—== STILL AVAILABLE ==> 


Despite the heavy demand we 
still have a small number of 
copies of the Special Book Num- 
ber of The New Leader avail- 
able at 5 cents a copy. Order 
now. Copies will be exhausted 


soon. 


Address: 
THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, 
New York 
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“High Wall’ 


Capitol 





Holiday Show 
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Featured Singer 
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Kyle MacDonnell, ingenue in the forthcoming musical “Make Mine kidnappers, murderers, unfriendly | 
Manhattan,” which opens in New York early in January. cops and too friendly women. | 
| Others in the cast include George 







>ROBERT TAYLOR STARS 
| IN MGM’S NEW FILM 


— Tommy Dorsey and his orchestra 
head the new stars-in-person show 
at the Capitol Theatre this week. 
Featured with the Dorsey Band 
are solo artists Ziggy Elman, 
Stuart Foster, Charlie Shavers, 
Lucy Ann Polk, Gordon Polk, and 
the Town Criers. Professor Back- 
wards (Jimmy Edmonson) and the 
dancing team of George Church 
and Marilyn Hale round out the 
“in-person” show, 
Robert Taylor in MGM’s 
matie film, ‘High Wall,” featuring 
| Audrey Totter and Herbert Mar- 
| shall, is the holiday screen offering. 
| Featured are Dorothy Patrick, H. 
i |B. Warner, Warner Anderson, Mo- 
|}roni Olsen, John Ridgeley, Morris 
|} Ankrum, Elisabeth Risdon and 
Vince Barnett. The picture was 
directed by 
produced by 





Robert Lord. It is 


Boehm and Lester Cole, and was 
suggested by a story 
Alan R. Clark 

Foote. Paul Vozel 
tor of photography. 


Bradbu 
as direc- 


and 
acted 


| AT CARNEGIE HALL 
| BOB HOPE COMEDY 
| HOLIDAY ATTRACTION 
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| For its holiday screen atti 
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New York Paramount Th 
presents Bob 
| There’s Life.” 
ae “3 
ithrills -and ance with 
j}comedy star are Signe Hasso 
| William Bendix. As a 
| jockey, who turns up 
and he can do that—at 
crown, 
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Sharing 
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rom 


radio disk 
his nose— 
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“DAISY KENYON” ROXY’S 


NEW SCREEN FARE 
The Christmas show at the} 
Roxy Theatre includes the new 


20th Century-Fox film drama star- 
ying Joan Crawford, Dana An- 
drews and Henry Fonda, and an 
all-star stage show with Lanny 
Ross, the Wiere Brothers, Beatrice 
Kratt and her company of East 
Indian dancers, Hollace Shaw and 
Senor Wences. 

“Daisy Kenyon” brings together 
on the screen three of Hollywood’s 
name stars who make up the three- 
some of Elizabeth’s Janeway’s 
best-selling novel. 


“CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE” 

OPENS AT THE RIVOLI 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s release, 

“Captain From Castile,” 


SP 








; PHILHARMONICS 


S-Y M P-HON 





Under the Direction of 


GEORGE SZELL 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 
ERICA MORINI 


BEETHOVEN: 
Symphony No. 6 (“Pastoral’’) 
MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto 
STRAUSS: “Don Juan” 
(Stei nway) 








PAULETTE 


COOPER: GODDARD 
io CECIL B. De MILLE'S 


premiered | 
| 


. Coulouris, George Zucco, Dennis 
at the Rivoli Theatre on Christ- Hoey, Victor Varconi and Harry 
mas Day. von Zell. 

: ; ' Stan Kenton and his orchestra | 

The age nag — WaS head the holiday in-person show, 
eee Br Peper ae | With Vic Damone, new singing 
ie wen eh viodek ts hs 45°) star of radio, as an extra added 
0 ‘ mages eaded by such Im-' attraction. Others in person in-| 
Cesar players as Jean Peters; | clude June Christy, the Martin | 
esar Romero, John Sutton anc | Brothers, and Stump and Stumpy. | 


Lee J. Cobb. The picturization of | eae aa 
the Samuel Shellabarger best- 
selling novel was made in its en- | PHILH ARMONIC- 
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So tense, so tout, it closes 
in on you like @ high wall! 


ROBERT 
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UNCONGUERED™ 
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Color by TECHNICOLOR | 
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SELECTED 
SHORT 
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Se PARTIES 


| All trade unions and fra. | 
| ternal organizations are re- 
; quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber. , 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL | 


DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- | 
ronquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical) Department, 7 East | 


j 'Seb Street, New York City. . 
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Directed by CURTIS BERNHARDT « Produced by ROBERT LORD 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 











“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”—Atkinson, Times 


FAAURICE EVANS 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


“MAN AND SUPERMAN" 


52nd STREET West of B'WAY CIrcle 5 - 5226 
ALVIN THEATRE, Evgs. at 8:30. Mats Thurs (Jan. 


Ist) and Sat. 2:30. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY MATINEE THURSDAY, (JANUARY Ist). 
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CRITICS PRIZE UEICAL! CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 





= grad and 6th Ave Cl 5 - §200. Evenings 8:30 
ZIEGFELD » "es Mo thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80. Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 


AIR- CONDITIONED —Mais. Thurs & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 























DECEMBER 27, 1947 


dra- | 


Curtis Bernhardt and | 
based on a screen play by Sydney | 


and play by | 
ry 


action | 
eatre | 
“Where | 


laughs, | 


and | 


Hope gets mixed up with | 


| mous Cortez expedition in Mexico. | Sunday afternoon, Dec. 28, at | 
Henry King directed the film, with , 3:00 (broadcast over CBS). Con- 
Lamar Trotti producing, ductor: George Szell. Soloist: 











| Erica Morini, violinist. Symphony} 1948—Charles Miinch, condue- 


No. 6 in F major (“Pastorale’), tor (January 1st through January 
Beethoven; Violin Concerto in E/11th). Thursday evening, Jan. 1, 
minor, Mendelssohn; Don Juan,/at 8:45, and Friday afternoon, 
Strauss. idan. 2, at 2:30. 
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El PREMIERE RIVOLI CHRISTMAS DAY 








Broadway’s Gala Christmas Show! 
. JOAN CRAWFORD 
DANA ANDREWS 
HENRY FONDA 


Daisy Kenyon 


with RUTH WARRICK 
Produced and Directed by YTTO PREMINGER 


20th CENTURY-FOX 
a 
BIG Holiday Stage Show! 
LANNY ROSS - WIERE BROS. 
BEATRICE KRAFT and COMPANY 
HOLLACE SHAW. 
Extra! SENOR WENCES 
NOW PLAYING Doors Open 10 A. M. 


ROXY 


7th AVE. and 50th ST. 











HOPE - 
SIGNE-HASSO » WM. BEND 
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Kk jose ATTEND THE EARLY BIRD SHOW 
TG 1 PM DANY 
55: ui | JRIRAMOCNT 


DOORS OPEN 8:30 A.M. 
Times Squore + Midnight Feature Nightly 


GREGORY PECK - DOROTHY McGUIRE - JOHN GARFIELD 
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Whither the Jewis., DP? 


From M. CHARNEY 


OUR article “Untying the Palestine 
Knot” by Solomon C. Schwarz in the 
issue of, November 15, 1947, was very 
interesting. Particularly so was the 
part about Displaced Persons and what 
should be done for them. Mr. Schwarz 
comes to the conclusion that “the acute 
Arab animosity toward Jewish immi- 
gration should be combatted not by re- 
nouncing immigration, but by . other 
means, primarily by immediately lifting 
the barriers to immigration to other 
countries.” 

Surely Mr. Schwarz is aware that 
“lifting the barriers to immigration to 
other countries” has been suggested, 
argued and pleaded again and again 
without avail. Even as long ago as the 
Evian Conference, convened to find new 
homes for persecuted German Jews 
after *938, it was clear that no nation 
wanted to have a large influx of Jews 
into its territory.. It is thus nothing 
more than a pious hope to repeat that 
these countries should be persuaded to 
relax their immigration laws. 

But there is one very concrete and 
feasible plan, which—with adequate sup- 
port from both Jews an non-Jews— 


could become a meaningful alternative. 
That is the plan of the Freeland League 


in New York for the colonization of 


Jewish Displaced Persons.in Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana). Surinam is the only 
democratic country in the world to have 
come forth with an offer to take, initial- 
ly, 30,000 Jews. The negotiations be- 
tween the Surinam and Dutch Govern- 
ments, and the Freeland League came 
to this successful termination at the end 
of this year. The terms for the pro- 
jected colonization are without prece- 
dent in Jewish history. The immigrants 
are to have absolute cultural, religious 
and local autonomy; moreover, the area 
of settlement is to be selected not by 
the Government but by the League. A 
scientific commission will leave shortly 
for Surinam to choose the site and make 
blueprints for the economy of the settle- 
ment. 


It is sad that articles—no matter 
where they appear—prefer to repeat the 
futile request to democracies to open 
their doors to Jewish immigration, 
rather than to seek out and openly sup- 
port such plans as this, which give 
mounting courage to those few of the 
waiting European Jews who are for- 
tunate enough to hear about them. 

New York City. 





Cholera 


(Continued From Page Seven) 
tutes sent by the US and England were 
held up for weeks in Cairo and finally 
emerged on ‘he black market. When the 
first sulpha drugs arrived, they were 
not made available for hospitals but 
diverted to private doctors, who treated 
their well-to-do patients for venereal 
diseases while poor sufferers from pneu- 
monia or blood-poisoning continued to 
die as before. 

Professor Alport continues: “In the 
summer of 1943, one of my assistants 
was passing along a street in Garden 
City (Cairo)—the fashionable quarter 
where the British Embassy is situated— 
and found a man in a filthy state lying 
on the pavement in front of the house 
of a member of the Egyptian Senate. 
The man was a street vendor who was 
suffering from pellagra, anemia, nutri- 
tional oedema, tuberculous peritonitis 
and diarrhea. He had been lying there 
for a week. A week later he was still 
lying there. Police and health authori- 
ties refused to touch him, and he was 
kept alive by scraps given him by 
passers-by.” This is not an isolated inci- 
dent—this is Egypt, “a breeding ground 
for every plague.” 


in Equyupt 


Small wonder that Prof. Alport reaches 
the same conclusion many observers 
reached before: that the strangling of 
every decent progressive movement has 
brought modern Egypt nearer to either 
a Fascist or.a Communist revolution 
than any other Middle Eastern country. 


“Sailing Into Nowhere” 


From HERBERT M. MERRILL 
OO; course the United Nations organ- 


ization is “Sailing Into Nowhere.” as 
your superb editorial in Thé New Leader 


states: Its voyage toward nothingness , 


started right after Hiroshima, and I am 
glad to see that The New Leader asks 
the question propounded in “Outward 
Bound,” namely, “Why pretend to be 
alive?”. All the fuss and fury in the 
UN Assembly which newspapers are fea- 
turing mean precisely nothing when Ar- 
ticles 108 and 109 of the UN charter 
governing amendments preclude any 
change for another eight years without 
Russia’s consent. And what can happen 
within eight years? 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Send a Christmas Present for Democracy 


GIVE SO THEY CAN LIVE THIS WINTER. Share 
your Christmas cheer with an unknown friend 
everseas—one of the sick and hungry survivors of 
the concentration camps. Spanish exiles, Austrian, 
French, German and other victims of the Nazis 


face a cheerless Christmas and a bitter winter. 


SEND A CARE FOOD PARCEL. Now only $10. 
Start a Marshall plan of your own. 
ily and send food directly or contribute for food 


and medicine. This is a simple and direct way to 


aid our allies for a better world. 


Adopt a fam- 





* . * 1 
| International Solidarity Committee : 
i 303 FOURTH AVENUE, ROOM 516, NEW YORK IC, N. Y. l 
y Israel Feinberg, Chairman Roy L. Reuther, Treasurer Phil Heller, Director { 
: © Send me the name ano f 
i address of an anti-fascist , I 

and shipping instructions Name i 
{ © Enclosed find a contribu- i 
| DD icicligieccinehtanniailiintintnbininiicnatuiti wba ceenniein . 
; tor CA E food packages City ZONCwemnee State. ™ | 
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On Restrictive Covenants 


From ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


Tue National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People has been 
conducting for some years a legal battle 
against restrictive covenants, by which 
property owners in any particular area 
agree among themselves not to sell or 
rent to Negroes or Jews or to members 
of any other racial or religious group 
which happens to be the object of race 
hatred. They argue that these covenants 
should be declared unenforceable. 

The effect of these restrictions is toforce 
Negroes, against whom they are usually 
directed, to live in what are, in effect, 
Ghettos. As ‘the Negro population’ in- 
creases, they inevitably suffer from over- 
crowding with all the evil results in poor 
health conditions that over-crowding in- 
evitably brings. Since the landlords know, 
where vestrictive covenants are fairly 


general, that Negroes cannot buy or rent 
elsewhere, they refuse to make improve- 
ments or even to make ordinary repairs 
so that slum conditions soon curse the 
neighborhood. Unthinking people then 
blame the Negroes for the slum condi- 
tions instead of the landlords and/or the 
restrictive covenants, where the blame 
properly belongs. 

The case has now come before the 


U.S. Supreme Court. Attorney General 


Clark, on orders from President Truman, 
has filed a brief as a friend of the court, 
supporting the NAACP and asking that 
these covenants be declared unenforce- 
able at law. 

All of us who believe in American 
ideals owe thanks to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People and to Attorney General Clark 
for their stand against restrictive cove- 
nants. 

New York City. 











Plea for 


From DAVID LEWIS 
National Secretary, Canadian Common- 


wealth Federation. 


Tue provincial convention of the CCF 
in Saskatchewan, where it forms the 
government, adopted a resolution ad- 
dressed to the organized labor move- 
ment of this continent. 


The resolution states that “the only 
hope of building a world structure ‘for 
lasting peace and prosperity depends 


Solidarity 


upon cooperative effort between all 
workers’ organizations . . . organized 
labor on the North American continent 
could more effectively give the leader- 
ship needed than any other organized 
group... therefore this convention of 
the CCF send a plea to the organized 
workers of America to continue their 
effort to resolve their differences and 
stand together and give the progressive 
leadership for which the world is 
waiting.” 
Ottawa, Canada. 





Pressure Groups 


(Continued From Page Eight) 
at hand, they would represent no im- 


provement. 
* 


O PERATORS in the field of the press, 
radio and films, with which the Com- 
mission report dealt, are under a spec- 
ial handieap that other free entre- 
preneurs are free of. Press, radio and 
film all put out a product that has 
immediate and direct cultural impact; 
the output of a manufacturer of paper 
boxes, for example, has no such impact, 
Could a film or radio company put out 
a very good story in which a rabbi, 
minister, priest was a person with grave 
shortcomings? In which a labor leader 
was a Communist or outright racketeer? 
In which a big business man was shown 
working hand-in-glove with Nazis and 
getting away with it? Could a newspaper 
write in critical condemnation of a relig- 
ious pressure group (and all the religious 
are terrific pressure groups, with no 
important exception)? Should the man- 
agers of any of these media be so ill- 
advised as to do anything of the sort 
they would be signing their economic 
death warrants—and they know it. 

The reason we don’t give more perfect 
expression to the concept of press free- 
dom, then, is that the citizens at large 
in society won’t support a more perfect 
expression. Maybe they will some day. 
But they give no indication of doing so 
now. 

For this reason when there is some- 
thing important to be said a writer 
usually does not utilize newspaper, 
magazine, film or radio but turns to 
books or pamphlets. Here, I think, is 
the point where press freedom of the 
Anglo-American order shows up the 
totalitarian press of a country such as 
Russia most completely. The Russian 
press jn all its phases, including books 
and pamphlets, is stringently inhibited 
and directed by the Kremlin. The Amer- 
ican press— newspapers, magazines, 
films and radio—are inhibited by eco- 
nomically necessary deference to the 


and Free Press 


cultural prejudices and economic out- 
looks of functional groups in the pop- 
ulation. But, despite the displeasure of 
any or all of these groups, one can still 
say in the United “tates via book or 
pamphlet what one thinks needs to be 
said. And, now not being forced to take 
responsibility before the public for what 
is said, the newspaper press can, if it 
wishes, report the event of the book or 
pamphlet. 

We are not, in short, badly off so far 
as getting either facts or points of view 
down on the record. And the extent to 
which the public will consider the facts 
or points of view is shown by its will- 
ingness iv buy what is offered. The pub- 
lic shows its preference by buying more 
of what to a cultivated mind is mere- 
tricious—by buying more of True Cone 
fessions than of, say, Foreign Affairs, 
more of the New York Daily News than 
of the New York Times. 

Why such a large section of the Amer- 
ican public should be infantile, seeking 
so assiduously to avoid the serious and 
to embrace the entertaining or reassur- 
ing, puts us up against an entirely 
different question but, in my opinion, it 
is the really important question. If by 
putting out a much better product a 
purely profit-minded American publisher 
could get and-hold a large audience and 
not be penalized by any of the intolerant 
pressure groups, | doubt whether there 
is one that wouldn’t do it. 

Such threat as there is to our develop- 
ment of a more democratic press comes 
from the special-interest groups, which 
mobilize their cohorts against anyone 
who indulges in criticism of them or 
their aims. These groups consist of 
business and industry and their sub- 
sidiary groups; the agricultural bloc 
and its affiliated groups; organized labor 
with its various sub-groups like the 
United Mine Workers and the Commu- 
nist Party; and the organized religions. 
There are other groupings, not so large, 
but all contributing to the atmosphere 
of threat that hangs over. every 
publisher. 
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The Purge of 


(Continued from Page Six) 
only 2 belated or extreme episode in a 
Purge of Children that was generally 
familiar to the NKVD and the prison 
authorities. But we have also for this 
the testimony of Walter Krivitsky, the 
one refugee from the Soviet service w ho 
was in a position to explain such things 
(and who survived long enough to do 
so). Since those who pretend that the 
deeree of April 7, 1935, did not mean 
what it says, have offered no explanation 
for the adoption of it, and no one in the 
Soviet Government has given a peep on 
the subject, Krivitsky’s explanation has, 
for the present at least, undisputed 
authority. I quote from his book, Jn 
Stalin's Secret Service: 

“Qf all the purges initiated by Stalin 
the most frightful ... is his purge of 
the children. Early in 1935, the OGPU 
presented the Political Bureau with a 
yeport on juvenile delinquency. The 
shootings and deportations and famines 
of 1932-33 had produced a fresh wave 
of bezprisornii, homeless waifs roaming 
the countryside. The OGPU ... pointed 
eut to Stalin the shocking conditions 
that prevailed: tremendous crime 
wave among young children; disease 
widespread; sexual depravity almost 
universal. Even more’ shocking to 
Stalin, many thousands of children, as 
an escape from their hard life, were 
entering religious sects. 

“The OGPU, strangely enough, had 
always taken a measure of pride in re- 
forming children, and had actually suc- 
ceeded in: regenerating quite a handful 
from among the millions cast loose by 
the Bolshevik Revolution .and the Civil 
War. But with this fresh crop of waifs, 
Stalin decided upon a new course. 

“On April 8, 1935, Jzvestia published 
an official decree of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, signed by President Kalinin and 
Premier Molotov, entitled: ‘Measures to 
Combat Crime among Minors.’ This de- 
cree extended the death penalty to chil- 
dren above the age of twelve. ... Armed 
with this terrible weapon, the OGPU 
rounded up hundreds ef thousands of 
young children and condemned them to 
concentration camps, to labor gangs and 
in many cases to execution 


“.. It was just when these horrors 
were taking place that Stalin... began 
te pose before cameras as the godfather 
of Russia’s little children. ... He was 
shown escorting a twelve-year-old girl to 
the parade in Red Square, borrowing car- 
fare for :her from War Commissar 
Voroshilov. Again, he was receiving 
gifts from a pretty child who came 
from distant Turkestan.... This camou- 
flage was employed deliberately during 
these most terrible months. when the 
OGPU was blotting out the lives of 
twelve-, thirteen- and fourteen-year-old 
children. ... 

“Not until February, 1939, did the 
world get an inkling of this, the most 
frightful purge of all. By then the 


the Childrem 


time had come, as it always does, to find 
a few scapegoats—minor OGPU func- 
tionaries whose only crime was that 
they had obeyed orders. The !ocal OGPU 
prosecutor in Leninsky-Kuznetsk and 
several of his assistants were chosen 
for this function. From the provincial 
courtroom in this village in the Urals 
the outside world learned that ten-year- 
old boys had been tortured into con- 
fessing ‘counter-revolutionary, Fascist, 
terrorist’ activities. It learned that 160 
school children had been crowded into 
cells with common criminals, where they 
slept without bedding and were sub- 
jected to eight months’ of incessant 
night-time cross-examination. The tor- 
turers of these children received prison 
sentences of from five to ten years. 


‘But the decree of April 7, 1935, has 


never been repealed, and the number 
of its victims similarly tortured, or even 
more summarily disposed of, all over 
the country ... has never been, and 
never can be estimated.” 


~*~ * x 


Tuart the death-penalty has (in 1947) 
been abolished for young as wel! as old, 
and a slower and more profitable death 
at hard labor in slave camps substi- 
tuted for it, does not greatly alter the 
situation so far as “child welfare” goes. 
It does not relieve the employee of the 
National Council of Jewish women of 
the responsibility for cheating Amer- 
ican citizens out of the factual knowl- 
edge necessary to the formation of good 
political judgments on the most vital 
question of this day. Nor does it ab- 
solve Mr. Fly of the duty to explain 
simply and frankly his motive in re- 
storing the employee to her place after 
emphatically justifying her removal. 


In an article in The Reader's Digest 
for last April, I described in detail, and 
substantially in the words of a distin- 
guished Polish woman who had spent 
two years in the slave camps of the 
MVD, the life that is lived there. I 
was compelled for lack of space to 
omit her account of their most dread 
element, the gangs of hooligans, 10 to 
18 years old, some born in the camps, 
some dumped in there in early child- 
hood to grow up as best they can in a 
police empire where men of principle 
are despised and criminals are the 
privileged class. Procreation is for- 
bidden to the inmates of this empire, 
but it happens of course constantly. The 
thousands of children born in slavery 
have no father, and their mother rears 
them for one yeaft in a special maternity 
camp, after which they are taken from 
her, and she never sees them again. As 
there are, according to an impressive 
consensus of opinion, about 14,000,000 
Soviet slaves (more than the population 
of New York State, including Man- 
hattan), these facts would seem to be 
of importance to one making a com- 
parative study of child welfare in 
America and in the Soviet Union 

















EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups, 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES 
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My Frionds 
The Lobbyists 


(Continued from Page Three) 
other hand, is a sophisticated type. You 
see him in the best dinh 
luxury hotels like the 
Mayfiower or Wardman Park, and on 
the golf courses of the Congressional, 
the Chevy Chase or Kenwood country 
clubs. He is well-dressed, ostentatiously 









rooms of the 


Shoreham, the 


generous (why not? he doesn’t use his 
own money), often has a gallant streak, 
and usually a very wide acquaintance. 


It is true that, as the United States 
News says, “among the lobbyists are 
many highly respected men and’ women 
whose views are eagerly sought by mem- 
bers of Congress.” But I resent the fact 
that Congress and the executive agencies 
have shown in recent years a tendency 
to succumb to their blandishments and 
to legislate or twist governmental de- 
cisions under pressure of special inter- 
ests. It was the high-powered lobbyists 
of the NAM and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce who ganged up 
on Congress and killed the OPA. It was 
they, too, who were instrumental to a 
large extent in getting the odious Taft- 
Hartley Act passed over the presidential 
veto. 


Lobbyists in Washington are the front 
men for the “shadow government” which, 
as Lincoln Steffens discovered, manipu- 
Jates the elected government. It is they, 
with their lavish spending, who move 
congressmen and administrators in the 
direction sought by their employers, the 
rich corporate interests. It is for this 
reason that an obnoxious aura hangs 
over them and many are ashamed to 
divulge their activities, even before jnti- 
mate friends. I know one who even 
keeps his business a dark secret from 
his wife and children. 

The LaFollette-Monroney Act has 
been a first step in uncovering this large 
and well-established fraternity. Addi- 
tional measures are needed to bring the 
entire troupe of lobbyists out from 
behind the curtains and throw the fierce 
spotlight of public opinion on every one 
of them. It is about time that the people 
know who really- makes the decisions 
of government—both legislative and 
executive. 
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$1 per *1,000.00 


A deposi? ot 90 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
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SYMPOSIUM ON HOUSING 


You will not want to miss this important discussion 
of a current vital subject! 
- 


ath Speakers: 
William Vladeck, Newbold Morris and Charles Abrams 


at the RAND SCHOOL on TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 13, 1948 
at 1:30 P. M. 


TO COMMEMORATE THE BIRTHDATE OF THE LATE 
B. CHARNEY VLADECK, CHAMPION OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
. 


This symposium is part of the Women’s Afterneon Forum sponsored by the 
Women’s Committee of the Secial Democratic Federation 
at 7 East 15th Street, New Yerk City 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Phila., Pa.: Membership meeting, Sun- 
day, December 28, at W.C. Educational 
Center, 415 S. 19th Street, at 8 p. m 
August Claessens wil] outline a plan for 
a series of radio talks over station 
WPEN with large ads in the papers 
and an organization meetings to follow. 

Newark, N. J.: Annual Debs Ban- 
quet, January 25, W.C. Center, 179 Clin- 
ton Avenue. Speakers: Dr. Wm. E. 
Bohn, Fred Shulman, August Claessens. 

Boston, Mass.: August Claessens 
speaks at the Dorchester Forum, Sun- 
day, March 21, probably in Providence 
also that same night. ... New Leaflet, 
four-page “What Do We Mean By Social 
Democracy?” Handy for distribution 
and mailing, insertion in holiday mail, 
etc. Send for quantity, $2.50 per hun- 
dred, postage extra to S.D.F. National 
Office, 7 East 15th treet, New York 3, 
N. Y. ... New Jersey: August Claessens 
speaks at educational meetings of the 
ILGWU, January 8, Newark; Jan. 12, 
Bayonne. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Bronx County Committee: Newly 
elected officers, Herman Woskow, chair- 
man; Vice Chairmen, Dr. S. Maggin, 
Ernest Rathkoff, Philippe Friedman, 
Morris Weingarten; Secretary, Sam 
Babrowsky; Treasurer, Wm. Lipson; 
Organizer, Meye: lLevenstein. Each 
branch is to elect an additional delegate. 
First meeting, Friday, January 2, 8:30 
p>. m., at 862 East Tremont Avenue. ... 
August Claessens spreaks on “The 
Marshall Plan and a United Europe,” 
Sunday, January 4, 12 o'clock noon, 
621 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn. Auspices, 
J. Baskin Branch, JSV. ... Dinner to 
Max Schechter of Local 60, ILGWU and 
devoted Social Democrat,, Sunday, Janu- 
ary 18, 6 p. m., Grand Concourse Plaza. 
Speakers: Judge Samuel Orr, Couneil- 
man Louis P. Goldberg, Meyer Leven- 
stein, Eli Rosenblatt, and August Clues- 
sens. ... City Central Committee: Meets 
Wednesday, January 7, 8:30 p. m.... 
B. C. Viadeck Forum, Forward Bldg., 
175 E. Broadway. Opens Sunday, Januv- 
are 4, noon, and continues weekly until 
April. . . . West Bronx Forum: Publie 

School 95, opens Friday, January 23, 
8 p. m. Auspices, S.D.F. Branch in the 
Amalgamated Cooperative Houses. Sym- 
posium on “Should Communist Be Out- 


lawed.” Prominent spreakers. .. . 
Algernon Lee, over station WEVD every 
Saturday evening at 9:30 p. m.... The- 


atre Party: February 19, Second Avenue 
Theatre. A new play. ... Bazaar: Under 
the auspices of the Women’s Committee 
of the S.D.F. and JSV, at the Rand 
School, May 7, 8, 9. 


How Free 
fs the Press? 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
ceeded to send another spokesman—a 
Minister of the Gospel this time who 
orated eloquently about righteousness 
and the fear of the Lord. Just why such 
a keen awareness of sin should be 
present, I find it difficult to understand. 
Despite all the deviltry that is practiced 
in some quarters and all the ignorance 
prevalent in others—a deviltry and an 
ignorance which every decent news- 
paperman, radio operative and motion 
picture artist roundly trounces .when- 
ever he gets half a chance—the “press” 
in the United States is on the average 
rather superior to the poorly educated 
country which it serves. We edcators 
know that it is a poorly educated coun- 
try because we are trying to educate it. 


























Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








That Funny Soviet Money 


HE news of the devaluation of the Soviet ruble 
and the repudiation of two-thirds of the Soviet 
state debt recalls the ups and downs, 
downs, of the ruble during three decades past. 


mostly 


I was often impressed, when I lived in Moscow, by 
the speed with which more or less accurate reports 
of impending financial and economic measures spread 
among the inhabitants of Moscow, even when no word 
of the changes had appeared in the controlled press. 
The news that hoarded rubles would soon only be 
worth one-tenth of their nominal value must. have 
leaked out and inspired a last orgy of panic buying 
that forced some stores to suspend operations. 


As often happens, an official act of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. has given the lie to false and exaggerated 
claims put forward by ignorant or unscrupulous Soviet 
apologists. How often we were told during and after 
the war that the miraculous Soviet “planned economy” 
eliminated such “capitalist” evils as inflation, specula- 
tion and profiteering. But a currency has obviously 
reached an advanced stage of inflation when the gov- 
ernment finds it necessary to call in all outstanding 
and offer new notes at an exchange basis of 
banks up to 3,000 rubles 
(approximately $100 in real purchasing power): are 
10,000 are 
This discrepancy is 


money 
ten to one. Deposits in 
spared and bank deposits in excess of 
revalued on a two-to-one basis. 
accounted for by the fact that vast quantities of Soviet 
rubles are hoarded by individuals who have strong 
reasons for not wanting the government to know how 
much money they possess. 


The official statement accompanying the change re- 
fers to “speculative elements who have accumulated 
large stocks of money and are keeping it in money 
boxes.” State bonds, the purchase of which is com- 
pulsory for all Soviet citizens, are also to be revalued 
at one new ruble to three old rubles. 


These drastic surgical operations in the monetary 
field are accompanied by the complete abolition of 
rationing. This should finally dispose of the idea that 
the Soviet Government is the special champion of the 
poor and the “underprivileged.” There certainly is 
not in Russia at this time a sufficient supply of food- 
stuffs or of manufactured goods to assure a decent 
standard of living to everyone. 


But instead of applying the British Labor Govern- 
meat’s principle of “fair shares,” based on stern 
rationing of food and clothing, with a view to giving 
everyone a minimum subsistence allowance, the Soviet 
Government adopts the American capitalist, or in- 
dividualist, principle of rationing by the purse. It 
‘does this on the basis of a vastly smaller per capita 
supply of foodstuffs and manufactured goods than 
America possesses. So the Soviet poor and under- 
privileged will have a very much thinner time than 
their opposite numbers in this country. 


“ * * 


Tus may be considered the third major wreck of 
the Soviet currency system. The value of the Russian 
ruble was undermined by the deficit financing of the 
First World War and was completely destroyed by 
unlimited resort to the printing-press after the Soviet 
regime was established. In some of their lighter mo- 
ments Bukharin and Preobrazhensky, 
Soviet (both subsequently 
dedicated a book to the printing-press as a powerful 
instrument for destroying that hateful bourgeois crea- 


two prominent 


economists liquidated ), 


tion, money. 
Policy the Soviet 


with the ruble 


But under the New Economic 
Government created a new currency, 
theoretically at its old value of slightly over fifty 
cents. For a very short time the Soviet ruble was 
freely interchangeable for other currencies. But free 
exchange of money, like free exchange of ideas, was 
not in harmony with the Soviet system. It was de- 
clared illegal to take rubles into or out of Russia. 

The stability of the ruble was one of the conspicuous 
casualties of the First Five Year Plan. By the time 
this period of Sturm and Drang was over the ruble 
was «bei ng sold at fifty to the dollar on the black 


16 


markets of Moscow, although officially it was valued 
at over eighty cents, as the dollar had meanwhile been 
subjected to a forty percent devaluation. 

Belated admission of the inflation was the official 
establishment of a new rate for the ruble: approxi- 
mately five rubles to one devalued dollar. This did 
not at all adequately reflect the true measure of the 
Five Year Plan inflation. Prices in Russia were fan- 
tastically high at this arbitrary rate of five to the 
dollar. The cost of living is quite out of line with 


world price levels even at the special “diploma 


rate of twelve to the dollar, 


% % * 


Proof by Default 


Some important facts about the Soviet regime nj 
now be considered ds proved by default. Not as 
tilla of evidenee, for instance, has’ been found in 
voluminous Soviet archives to prove that there 
any connection between the Trotkyists and the Nag 
Had any such evidence existed it would have 

a most valuable exhibit for the Soviet*prosecution 
the Nueremberg trial. Nor was one shred of eviden 
discovered to support the Soviet contention that t 
Nazis massacred the thousands of Polish war prisone} 
in the Katyn Forest. The circumstantial proof th 
this particular atrocity was of Soviet not of Nag 
origin remains overwhelming. Dallin and Nicolaevskj 
in their Forced Labor in Soviet Russia, mentioned tt 
specific locations of scores of Soviet slave labor r¢ 
ervations. Had even one of these locations been i 
accurate the Soviet Government would scarcely haj 
missed the propaganda opportunity to take foreig 
correspondents to the place and thereby try to discredy 
the book. That it has not done so is as good a prow 
of guilt by default as could be imagined. 





Editorials— 


This Yanqui Imperialism 


@ If actions speak louder than words. the evacuation 
by US troops of military bases in Panama should 
serve as a particularly eloquent message from this 
country to the small nations around the world. During 
the war we held 14 of these bases. Recently they have 
2.000 troops. The Panamanian 
Government signed an agreement which would have 
permitted the occupation of these posts on a perma- 


been occupied by 


nent basis. Then the people of our little neighbor 
republic spoke through their Assembly. By a unani- 
mous vote the legislators condemned the agreement. 
Within two days the US Army started to remove its 
men. We are saying to all the world—including the 
small countries taken over by Russia—that this great 
country respects the sovereignty of its neighbors. This 
country, the State Department declared, will not 
maintain troops in any nation that does not wel- 
come them. 


Goodbye, John, Goodbye 


® Journalists in the New York area who have had 
to suffer the onus of a grotesquely unrepresentative 
pro-Communist Guild leadership. are cheerful these 
days. So are we. In a smashing victory, the anti-CP in- 
surgents have elected an entire slate of new officers 
to head the New York chapter of the American News- 
paper Guild. Particularly heartening is the defeat 
of John T. McManus, deposed president of the New 
York Guild and veteran party-liner. McManus is a 
columnist ‘on PM, New York’s nervous newspaper. 
Guild members have long contended that it was chiefly 
the apathy of the membership that allowed the party- 
liners to maintain themselves in office. This has been 
proven in the new election. In the heaviest vote in 
local Guild history, George R. Holmes was elected 
to the presidency and his complete slate was voted 
into office. 


Those Who 
Have With 
Wallace Bled 


e When Eugene O'Neill Jr. 
gressive Citizens of America, he expressed a widely 
held view about the threatened candidacy of Henry 
A. Wallace. If a “third” party is led by the editor 
of The New Republic, says Mr. O'Neill, we are likely 
to have in the White House “either a nonentity like 
Harding or an active reactionary like so many I might 
name.” The idea is that Wallace will draw a couple 
of million votes from the Democrats and fix things 
so that the Republicans can win with a snowman or 


resigned from the Pro- 


po 


a scarecrow. The New Léader refuses to be scarel 
It is reported that the PCA candidate will accept t 
nomination from his little private party on Mondal 
December 29. During past weeks he has steadily be 
losing supporters. After his announcement they wi 
At last he will have nobody le 
but his faithful Communists and pseudo-liberals fo 
lowing the party line. We would like to register | 
bet that the Democratic Party can garner more vot# 
without Wallace-and the Communists than with ther 


disappear in droves. 


Hn HANNEGAN’S WAKE eum 
| 
H ANNEGAN, Hannegan, Robert E.,, 
No longer delivers the mail to me, 
No longer cancels the stanrps on my 
letter—- 


HUALUUQEOUUAHANOLUULLUUUOUULANHV WHIMS 


He’s off for a job that he hopes is 
better. 


He’s had him a note that began 
“Dear Bob: 

I'm sorry to lose you old fellow” 
(sob) ; 

He’s hung up for keeps his old 
leather pouch 

And straightened himself from his 
postman’s crouch, 


He's leaving the Capitol’s marble 
halls, 

They’ve given the fellow a base on 
balls. 

He’s at second ... at third... now 

he’s hitting the loam— 





Come on, Hannegan, come on home! 


SHNtvnnnt iii Richard Armour ome 


o 
— 
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